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HELEN 


TRAUBEL 


Soprano 


Italian Operatic Arias 


(with orchestra conducted by 
Charles O'Connell) 


Columbia Masterworks Set MM-675 


Wagner: Die Walkiire—Duet 

(Act 1, Scene 3) (with Emery Darcy, tenor 
and Artur Rodzinski conducting the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York) 


Columbia Masterworks Set MM-618 
American Songs 


(with male chorus and orchestra conducted by 
Charles O'Connell) 


Columbia Masterworks Set MM-639 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 


ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 


conducted by Andre Kostelanetz 
Music of Tchaikovsky 


Columbia Masterworks Set MM-601 


ROBERT CASADESUS 


Debussy: Préludes (Book 2) 
Columbia Masterworks Set MM-644 


Your Columbia Record dealer has 
these important recordings on hand 
now. Be sure to visit him and consult 
the complete Columbia Record Cata- 
log, the latest Columbia lists. 
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On Pickups 
Editorial Notes 


Athe improved post-war pickups largely 
employ a semi-permanent stylus. The most 
popular of these seems to be the G.E. Vari- 
able Reluctance which sells for a reasonable 
price. Although the initial cost of the cart- 
ridge is low ($5.00), considerable additional 
expense is entailed since the pickup requires 
a pre-amplification unit and a_ correctly 
aligned and weighted tone arm. Some manu- 
facturers of amplifiers are supplying their 
units with the G.E. phono pre-amplification 
built-in; thus one can acquire such an am- 
plifier from the Amplifier Corporation of 
America and from Lafayette Radio. An- 
other wide-range variable reluctance pickup 
is being marketed by the Clarkstan Corpor- 
ation of Los Angeles. One can purchase the 
cartridge separately if wishes. The 
Pickering Pickup, which has found wide en- 
dorsement because of its sensitivity, is avail- 
able in two models. 
timation, is hardly desirable and not as good 
as the G.E. The expensive model, listed at 
$84, is a fine reproducer, but since it requires 
a pre-amplification unit which costs an addi- 
tional $19.50 the price is rather high. More- 
over, this pickup is highly sensitive and can 
too easily get out of adjustment by careless 
handling. 


one 


The cheaper, in our es- 


Audak’s new wide-ranged post-war prod- 
uct, the Tuned Ribbon Reproducer, is pre- 
eminently better than any product this re- 
liable concern has placed upon the market. 
Unlike some of its earlier models, this new 
one is sturdier and can stand considerable 
abuse without disturbance to its reproduc- 
ing qualities. Having tested most of the re- 
cent pickups, we recently acquired the new 
Audak, and have been pleased with its clear 
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and incisive reproduction. It is of interest 
in connection with this last pickup, to find 
its manufacturer warning the record-buying 
public regarding the life of the so-called per- 
manent needle. We read many advertise- 
ments on pewel-point needles which claim 
they are playable up to 10,000 times. To be 
sure, they may be playable, but how will the 
music sound and the records be after the 
first 1,000 plays? 

We have never met a technical authority 
who claimed the sapphire point could be 
used safely more than 500 Most 
state 3CO times is the true life of a sapphire. 
Audal recommends (even in a low weight 
pickup, like its Tuned Ribbon Reproducer) 
changing the needle after 250 plays, and this 
means single sides not double. Maximilian 
Weil, Audak’s chief engineer, has prepared 
a pamphlet called A Statement of Facts Re 
‘‘Permanent Points” a copy of which would 
be worth acquiring. Write to Audak Com- 
pany, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 


times. 


Life of G. E. Pickup 


Several readers have written of their dis- 
appointment in their G.E. Pickups. Ap- 
parently the performance was highly satis- 
factory for the first month and then became 
The trouble in most cases was 
probably due to the wearing of the needle 
point. However, we are informed that there 
is a breakdown which takes place within the 
pickup, and this is especially noticeable in a 
wide-range set. A new cartridge after 250 
plays would have undoubtedly obviated any 
displeasure with the pickup. In one or two 
cases, faulty pre-amplification would seem 
to have been the cause of disappointment. 
G.E. supplies a pre-amplification diagram 
with the pickup, but this does not always 
work out satisfactorily on all phonographs. 
A good service man should be able to connect 
this unit correctly on one’s machine. Since 
the pickup is wide-ranged, there is no ad- 
vantage in having it connected to a com- 
mercial, low-range phonograph. 

That little matter of the size of stylus 
point, which we have discussed at consider- 
able length in this magazine, now arises. 
Consumers Research finds an .003 is the cor- 
rect radius point for the needle when it is to 
be used in connection with shellac discs only. 
“Extensive tests, conducted by the writer,” 
says Mr. Weil of Audak, ‘‘showed conclusive- 


less so. 








ly that, on the average, a point radius of 
.0028 is best on commercial records”. The 
writer prefers an .0025 point radius and has 
successfully used an .0023. The .003 and 
.0028 eliminates more surface sound, but the 
0025 and .0023 best serves the reproduction 
of the music, in our estimation. The Decca 
FFRR reproduces well with the latter point 
radius. Many do not like the reproduction 
of old acoustic discs from the new post-war 
pickups, and we know several readers who 
have placed an old type pickup on their ma- 
chines to use for the playing of these latter 
discs. Not everyone, however, can fit two 
pickups on their turntable. 
On Needle Wear 

We have used for a long period in the past 
needles of various point radius width, but 
our pleasure with the more brilliant and life, 
like performance of the new Audak pickup- 
resigns us to the use of one needle exclusive- 
ly. By changing this needle after each 200 
plays we have found no damage to our rec- 
ords. You can purchase a needle replace- 
ment from Audak for $1.80. If completely 
satisfied with the new pickups—such as the 
Audak, the Clarkstan, the G.E., and the 
Pickering—one can acquire a diamond point 
at an increased cost. However, since tests 
conducted by Consumers Research have 
shown that a diamond after 1,000 plays is 
sufficiently worn to do damage to a record, 
the increase in expense over a sapphire point 
does not justify itself. Estimations vary on 
the endurance of the diamond stylus, and a 
great deal has to do with the pickup in which 
it is employed and the manner in which the 
jewel point has been polished. However, for 
those who value their records, it would seem 
to us best to accept the 1,000 play limit as 
recommended by Consumers Research. It 
might be well to restate a fact we have pre- 
viously pointed out: a finely polished jewel 
point is most desirable and since the polish- 
ing requires extra labor one should expect to 
pay for it. Most of the cheap jewel-point 
needles on the market are undesirable not 
only because they are not always expertly 
polished but because they are not uniform 
in size. 

There is more to be said on the subjects of 
pickups and stylus points by others better 
qualified to speak than your editor, and we 
hope to have further comment for one of our 
technical advisers in a forthcoming issue. 
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By Angus Joss 


Mr. Joss of Joliet, Illinois is an old timer 
who needs no introduction to most readers. 
In the present article, he compiles many not 
widely known facts about Edison and his work 
on perfecting the phonograph and the record. 
It is fitting at the close of this year—the 
seventieth anniversary of Edison’s first phono- 
graphic patent—that we publish these facts 
about the inventor and his favorite “‘brain- 
children” .—Ed. 


It is not generally known that Thomas A. 
Edison was the inventor of both the cylinder 
and the disc phonograph. In 1877 he filed 
for a patent on the cylinder, and soon after 
filed for a disc phonograph. When this latter 
patent was held up, due to some neglected 
detail, Edison dropped the matter on the 
premise that the disc would never amount 
to much. In steps taken toward perfecting 
the tin foil phonograph, a number of diffi- 
culties arose which made Edison seriously 
consider a disc machine to overcome them. 
Strange as it may seem, he foresaw a better 
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surface than tin foil and proposed to sub- 
stitute a diamond for the steel point. The 
experiments on the new disc machine were 
abandoned for a number of years due to 
pressure of business on other inventions that 
seemed more important to the great inventor. 

By this time, Bell and Tainter had in- 
vented the wax record which had a better 
surface than tin foil. Edison had the former 
substance in mind for some years previous 
but was prevented from experimenting with 
it. Hence he returned in 1887 to the cylinder 
principle. There followed an extensive peri- 
od of experimentation, well into 1890, during 
which time 82 patents were filed. It is in- 
teresting to note that as far back as 1887, 
Edison promised ‘‘to place before the world 
his phonograph or talking machine, perfected 
in such a manner as to faithfully record 
sounds of the human voice — utterances that 
can be readily reproduced many times.” It 
is well to bear in mind that for 24 years Edi- 
son conscientiously endeavored to keep that 
promise, struggling against unyielding ob- 
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stacles. One day, in 1892, while talking to 
Philip G. Hubert at the new Orange labora- 
tory, he said in a less confident moment: 
“There are some difficulties about the prob- 
lem that insurmountable. I go on 
smoothly until at a certain point I run my 
head against a stone wall. 


seem 


I cannot seem to 
get under, around or over it. After batting 
my head against that wall until it aches, I 
go back to the beginning. It is absurd to 
say that because I can see no possible solu- 
tion of the problem today, that I may not 
The very fact that this 
century has accomplished so much in the 
way of inventions, makes it more than pos- 
sible that the next century will do far greater 
things.”’ 


see one tomorrow. 


Cylinder vs. Dise 


It might be pertinent to explain here why 
Edison did not continue his experiments 
with a disc phonograph in the gay nineties. 
He was convinced that the cylinder was the 
technically correct principle of reproductiont 
Each grove was of the same length and all 
parts of the cylinder travelled at a constan. 
rate and insured perfect pitch and uniform 
distribution of the indentations. There was 
also the economy and ease with which cyl- 
inders could be produced of a wax-like com- 
position which closely resembled soap. Too, 
the article was economical for the consumer 
in that he might buy only the selection he 
wished; there was no reverse side which 
might seldom if ever be used. This fact was 
a selling point much overlooked and certainly 
an indispensible one in the production of a 
commodity intended for the masses. Since 
Edison wished to reach the masses, he chose 
the proper medium, for the cylinder had 
none of the complicated expensive problems 
that stood in the way of producing discs. 
[his may sound illogical to the music lovers 
of today who are familiar with the large 
number of shellac discs now manufactured. 
However, Edison well knew the difficulties 
in the manufacture of discs. A wax disc 
would be subject to breakage and would 
never approach the 500 plays attributed to 
the cylinder. He therefore continued to im- 
prove on the latter article. In another inter- 
view with Edison in 1893 he introduced a 
startling prediction that the time was near 
‘“‘when grand opera could be given [from a 
recording] at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
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without any material change from the orig- 
inal and with artists and musicians long 
dead.” 

Shortly after the turn of the century, Edi- 
son said to his associates: ‘“‘Let me try to 
develop an instrument which will be so per- 
fect that its reproduction of music cannot be 
detected from the original music.”’ Although, 
on previous occasions, they had seen Edison 
achieve the seemingly impossible, his subor- 
dinates were dubious, as they believed he 
had for once undertaken the impossible, even 
with an ‘‘Edison’”’ at work. It seemed for a 
number of years that this would be the case. 
However, Edison was not discouraged. He 
worked night and day and literally thousands 
of experiments were tried. Problems of 
acoustics and chemistry, for which no solu- 
tions were known, had to be solved. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there never was an 
inventor except Edison, who would not have 
surrendered in the face of the insurmount- 
able obstacles that confronted him. Many 
of these experiments would have delighted 
Ernst Chladni, who is often called the father 
of acoustics. An unexpected turn then took 
place in attempting to eliminate the metallic 
twang (which is still present) in the record- 
ing and reproducing mediums. In both his 
office and laboratory, Edison had stored 
hundreds of wax cylinders with recorded 
suggestions of novel methods which might 
have assisted in that objective. 


The Recorder 


It was evident that the recorder was the 
heart of the problem. Some comments by 
the inventor are pertinent at this point. 
“Overtones in music are as elusive as a ray 
of sunlight,” he said, ‘‘yet their capture and 
preservation on a phonograph record is utter- 
ly essential to full perfect re-creation of an 
artist’s performance. It is obvious that 
they cannot be preserved if their microscopic 
strength is dissipated in any way — a moving 
machine, for example. Years ago I recog- 
nized the fact that only through capturing 
the delicate and elusive overtones as well as 
the fundamental waves and faithfully re- 
cording them on a record, could phonograph 
music earn its right to a permanent place in 
the musical esteem of mankind. I have 
worked always with this goal in view. Na- 
ture has been reluctant, but one by one she 
has given up her secrets. Countless experi- 
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ments in recording have taught us many 
vastly, important tricks and processes. No 
one thing has captured the overtones for us. 

The secrets of recording were known to 
Edison and a few of his most trusted associ- 
ates. The size and style of diaphrams, the 
placing of the artists in relation to the 
acoustic horn — the fine points of the art — 
were never revealed. He did not tell the 
world how recording was accomplished, how 
he caught 80 per cent of the overtones, ex- 
cept that it was a combination of many little 
things that added up to maximum efficiency, 
dwarfing the recordings of other manufac- 
turing concerns. 

It may seem ironic to state that Edison’s 
deafness was a help and nota hindrance. In 
listening to a voice he used a peculiarly 
shaped horn. He was so experienced that 
he at once distinguished the most minute 
changes of register, tremulo, non-periodic 
vibration, and many other infinitessimal de- 
fects that detract from the true beauty of 
vocal sounds. He could determine by esti- 
mation almost precisely the number of over- 
tones and the rate of tremulo, and his con- 
clusions were afterward verified by a micro- 
scopic examination of the voice record. Pitch 
could be reproduced but true timbre was lost 
due to lack of overtones. The hissing sounds 
and consonants were found lacking in repro- 
duction. It was the lack of realism in the 
early phonograph music that Edison strug- 
gled to overcome. 


The Best Groove 


Edison had chosen, what he regarded as 
the best groove, the so-called “‘hill and dale.” 
In this method of recording a delicate point 
cuts a groove of the same width with vary- 
ing depth according to the action of the 
music. Fundamental notes made long waves, 
overtones made short and delicate ones on 
the slopes of the long waves. The stylus for 
playing fitted the groove snugly, gliding up 
and down under correct pressure and there- 
fore followed the most minute waves. Edi- 
son spent 20 hours each day for over a year 
to obtain perfect results. He was by no 
means a fully equipped scientist and was 
famous less for strict originality than for 
dogged patience and subtle insight which 
enabled him to fructify other devices. 

In the 1880's, Emil Berliner invented the 
lateral-cut disc record. Much thought and 
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capital had been put into this invention, but 
in the early days of this century it was not 
regarded as a serious competitor of the hill- 
and-dale grooved record, despite the fact it 
had the advantage of volume and required 
no complicated system for a feeding device 
to propel the reproducer across the record. 
However, it had its disadvantages. The 
recording diaphram was held sideways with 
the edge toward the side of the record. The 
groove was cut sideways to uniform depth. 
The middle of the groove did not fit it snugly 
for it swayed back and forth following the 
runs and twists of the grooves. As the 
needle ground its way along, it picked up 
particles of steel deposited by previous nee- 
dles and ground them against the side walls 
of the grooves leaving deposits of its own to 
be ground in by the next needle used. Thus, 
the delicate engravings of the overtones, 
such few as were in the recording, were soon 
ground off. The reproduction therefore 
could be at its best only on the first note, 
and the first playing of the record. Each 
replaying left its irreplacable alterations in 
the sound waves engraved on the disc. 
These, of course, became more and more 
noticeable. 


A New Record 


Let us leap over a span of years to a day 
in 1909, when Edison had occasion to visit 
his recording technician, Walter Miller, at 
his studio on lower Fifth Ave. in New York. 
Miller called Edison’s attention to the fact 
that the cylinder was losing ground with the 
public and was becoming increasingly diff- 
cult to market. The new smoother double 
shellac disc was proving a keen competitor. 
Miller assured Edison that the public wanted 
a disc machine, and he further advised the 
inventor that it was necessary for him to 
market one. Unbeknown to Edison, Miller 
had been experimenting with a disc machine 
for several years, and it was now revealed to 
the former. All of the numerous improve- 
ments of the cylinder recorder had been in- 
corporated into the machine. Hence, Miller 
urgently importuned Edison to take the 
model and perfect it. Although a patent 
was filed in December of that year, Edison 
was reluctant to return to the disc principle 
since he knew that technically the cylinder 
phonograph was superior. 

It was not until early 1910 that Edison 
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gave any serious thought to the development 
of the disc machine, but once he started ex- 
periments he continued with greater intensity 
on his favorite invention — the phonographic 
reproduction of sound. Jonas Aylesworth, 
his chief chemist, was instructed to find a 
suitable surface for the new disc. The 
laminated surface, a phenol condensation 
veneer over a body of compressed wood pulp 
especially treated to be impervious to atmos- 
pheric conditions, was finally decided upon. 
Since a longer playing record was needed, 
Edison chose the narrow four-minute cyl- 
inder track with its reduced volume, con- 
taining 150 grooves to the inch. He had 
known for several years that the weakness 
of the wax record was in its pliancy. It was 
not as hard as it seemed and could not stand 
the wear of the reproducer point forced 
against the record with enough pressure to 
produce more than a fraction of what the 
record contained. The cylinder records were 
revealed by the microscope to have far more 
music recorded on them than was possible 
to find on the lateral-cut disc. The disc sys- 
tem of reproduction, on the other hand, 
forced out all the engraved sound in the disc. 
The former could not bring out enough; the 
latter had no more to give. Celluloid was 
of course considered, but this material did 
not lend itself to the conditions of a laminated 
record with a cheap filler and there were also 
patents with which to be reckoned. Brian 
Philpot was in the employment of Edison 
by this time and experiments went on to im- 
prove the celluloid cylinder which was con- 
sidered more practical for a longer playing 
record than the wax had been. All of this 
special knowledge came to Edison at a pro- 
pitious time. Many chemical experiments 
were performed in search for a new material 
which would be pliable, indestructible, and 
above all so perfectly smooth that no scratch- 
ing sounds would mar the quality of the 
music. Edison said of his disc record: “I 
made a thicker record of greater solidity 
which would not shake and vibrate as a 
whole when played. I developed an extreme- 
ly hard and smooth surface for the record 
so that the sound waves would not be flat- 
tened out when the diamond point passed 
over them.”” A million dollars was spent in 
chemical research to determine the material 
to be used in discs. 


Ten months were spent in the perfecting 
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of the recorder and the reproducer by the 
“insomnia squad”, as Edison and his associ- 
ates were facetiously called. The last five 
months were the most intensive for the solu- 
tion was at long last in sight. The diamond 
reproducer, the ultimate in sound reproduc- 
ing devices for many years, was developed 
by May 1911. From the beginning of his 
phonograph, Edison had tried 2,300 designs 
of reproducers to attain the climax. The 
ultimate one was a most peculiar device 
which should be described in detail. The 
larger diaphragm was composed of forty 
thicknesses of Japanese vegetable parch- 
ment, laminated and compressed while heated, 
but which when cooled retained an .00511’’ 
thickness. A graduated cork disc was fast- 
ened by shellac to the underside of the 
diaphragm as a reinforcement. A silken 
cord kept taught by tension was tied on the 
top side to an ivory fixture. The lower end 
was fastened to a pivoted fulcrum, on the 
other side of which was set a diamond cone. 
“By adopting a permanent diamond point,” 
Edison said, “I got away from making the 
sound grooves ‘grind in’ steel needles. By 
mechanically feeding the so-called tone arm 
across the record, I eliminated having the 
delicate sound grooves drag the arm across. 
In other words I do not use delicate over- 
tones to move machinery.” The fulcrum 
was pivoted in a floating hinged weight 
permanently kept in alignment by a limit 
pin and adjusting screw. The outlet of the 
reproducer was fastened to a scientifically 
tapered torie arm connected to an oval brass 
horn of ample acoustical capacity. The 
whole formed a non-metallic transmission of 
the vibrations from the point to the solid 
gasketed diaphragm, the reproducer having 
no tone of its own and entirely free from 
metallic harshness. 


His Triumph 


One day, tired and disheveled, Edison 
triumphantly pointed to an instrument and 
said to his business associates: “I’ve got it. 
That gives the true result. Try it against 
the human voice and see if you can tell the 
difference.”” At this time, more than three 
million dollars had been spent in experi- 
ments. Edison’s pride on that day in 1911 
was justified. He had reached the end of his 
quest for complete perfection in the repro- 
duction of acoustic recording. 
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By the fall of 1911, the triumphant in- 
ventor had plans for his new Diamond Disc 
in such form that his subordinates could 
proceed on the details of commercial models 
of phonographs to be put into early produc- 
tion. After his ardent labors in his sixty- 
fourth year, he decided that he was entitled 
to a vacation and sailed for Europe. His 
daughter had married a German army officer 
and he was anxious to meet his son-in-law. 
Not only a vacation but professional curi- 





ousity propelled his trip to Germany. Four 
years previous, a German — Hans Lebach — 
of Ludvigeharfen-on-the-Rhine, has been 
working on phenol condensate products, a 
substance similar to bakelite, and had de- 
veloped a special solution for hardening the 
finished product which was of great interest 
to Edison. The process was patented 1910 
in this country. 


—__—_—__—__-——(To be concluded next month) 



























































By Sydney Grew 


with James Norwood 


The Purcells as a family of musicians are the 
modest British counterpart of the Bachs of 
Germany, but where there are thirty or forty 
names in the list of the latter, there are only 
seven or eight in that of the former. Too, 
where other Bachs beside Johann Sebastian 
were great men—great enough to distinguish 
their name even if Johann Sebastian had never 
existed—no other Purcell but Henry has the 
slightest significance whatever. Nor, of course, 
is Henry to be compared with Johann Sebas- 
tian. The German master is head of all the 
creators of music the world has ever known. 
He was the climax of age-old traditions and at 
the same time the consummation of everything 
that was operative in the art of his own day,— 
and he was also, by the power of his vast 
musical imagination, the anticipator or prophet 
of everything that was to be done by musi- 
cians in the generations following him. 
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The English master, Henry Purcell, on the 
contrary, was born to no traditions, because 
during the generation before him political and 
religious conditions in England had forced an 
entire break with the past: music was practi- 
cally forbidden in England during the reign of 
the Puritan party, and it was certainly made 
illegal in the churches. And though music 
flourished in England during Purcell’s child- 
hood, and throughout his brief life, it was as a 
fashionable institution animated by foreign 
ideals. Charles II’s taste was French (that is, 
trivial); and the style of music the truly musi- 
cal people most enjoyed was the Italian, which 
although by no means trivial, being marked 
by pure beauty and a grand simplicity of form, 
was still foreign. Purcell yielded to Italian in- 
fluence, as Bach did, and he wrote music of 
the finest character to its inspiration, which 
was yet (wonderful to consider) purely English. 
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But he lacked entirely what Bach had in such 
superb abundance, that being first a basic na- 
tional art on which to found himself, and sec- 
condly a national religion as firm and deep as 
the national language itself. Moreover, he 
died young, at the age of about 36, while Bach 
lived to be 65 

Nevertheless, Purcell is rightfully regarded 
by many as the English Bach. If in Eng- 
land, there ceased to be musicians after him 
for some two centuries, while Germany went 
ahead and produced Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, and the masters of the 19th century, the 
cause of the decay in England was something 
quite external to music, namely, the English 
interest in the matters which made England 
the richest and most widespread Empire the 
world has ever known 

Some English writers like to believe that the 
Purcells were in the first place Salopians, as 
certain gifted musicians of the present are na- 
tives of Herefordshire or Gloucestershire, which 
are places next door to Shropshire, and so Eng- 
lish to the core. Perhaps the student who at- 
tributed the Purcell family to France got his 
idea from the name, which can certainly be 
rendered back into French elements (pur rep- 
resenting pour). But if etymology is to be a 
clue, then quite as good a case might be made 
out for English elements in the name. For pur 
is good old English for a young male sheep, 
and cel (or sele) means innocent or defenseless: 
and it would be quite in the nature for some 
person in ancient days to have been named 
Pur-sel(e), by reason of his state being rather 
like that of a baby lamb. However, this is 
really only playing with the subject. The real 
substantial truth of the matter is, that Purcell 
is not only the greatest English composer, but 
the most English of English composers. 


His Position Today 


This being so, how are we to explain the cir- 
cumstance that we use so very little of his 
music? The catalogue of his works is an as- 
tonishing voluminous one (look up J. A. West- 
rup’s book on the composer which lists 16 pages 
of compositions). The explanation of why we 
do not hear much of his music is simple enough. 
Very little of Purcell fits in with present-day 
conditions. The anthems and canticles are 
rarely suitable for use outside the church serv- 
ice. The official Odes and Welcome Songs have 
themes that do not interest us. The operas 
are mostly to plays that are as dead as the taste 
which called for them. The independent works 
for keyed instruments are mostly in small 
forms. Too, the latter were written for viols 
and the harpsichord, and their performance on 
modern instruments is frowned upon by the 
purists. Yet, the Fantasias, for strings, in the 
arrangement for modern instruments of the 
late Peter Warlock, has proved both a boon 
and a blessing for music lovers, and the fact 
that they were played in these arrangements 
for the recording put out by the Engtish Music 
Society (Vol. I—issued in this country by Co- 
lumbia in April 1938 as its set No. 315) has not 
deterred but rather promoted interest in these 
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wonderful compositions. This is an album that 
should be restored to the domestic catalogue. 


To return to our comparison of Bach and 
Purcell: Bach associated himself with themes 
of universal and lasting character. Purcell, in 
great part, did not. Bach was all Lutheran 
Germany. Purcell wasa quarter of London, as 
that portion of England existed in a very 
transcient generation. 

When the time comes, we used to say, for 
the ‘‘recovery”’ of Purce iI, it will be found that 
a great mass of music can readily be rendered 
fit for the new period. The operas will yield a 
goodly number of orchestral suites, some of the 
operas besides Dido and Aeneas will be pro- 
duced, and some of the Odes and Welcome Songs 
will adjust themselves to concert requirements 
with little changes in texts. The world will 
then have a supply of fresh music that will 
come to it as rain comes to earth after a dry 
season. 


Holst on Purcell 


The late Gustav Holst, in a short article on 
Purcell which appears in the Oxford University 
Press Heritage of Music, Vol. I. tells us about 
Purcell’s operas. They are, with the exception 
of Dido—‘which any producer of practical abil- 
ity and imagination will find it easy to makea 
success”, ‘‘too dramatic for the concert plat- 
form, too incoherent for the stage’. Yet, Holst 
tells how with careful editing—altering ‘ ‘the dis- 
position of some numbers’’, making ‘‘discreet 
changes in the words of others’, to render a sem- 
sible,”’ Holst continues, ‘“‘the Cambridge pro- 
duction of The Fairy Queen in 1920 proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt. It also proved—and 
Purcell’s countrymen were sadly in need of the 
proof—that England had produced at least one 
great dramatic composer.’ If we are not mis- 
informed the Cambridge production of The 
Fairy Queen has been successfully produced 
since 1920. In view of this it might be a good 
idea for one of the English record companies to 
consider its production on discs. 

It was the belief of a great many musicians 
and music lovers prior to the release in 1937 of 
the English Music Society (Vol. I) set of re- 
cordings, which contained ten of Purcell’s 
string Fantastas, the Sonata in F major (Golden 
Sonata), three songs, and two Catches, that 
Purcell’s ‘‘recovery’’ was about to take place. 
Many of us thought that the time kad come for 
a world-wide “rediscovery” of Purcell, but the 
interest was not forthcoming. 

Alec Robertson writing in the booklet for 
the set of records said in part: ‘‘The String Fan- 
tasias had to wait over 200 years for publica- 
tion, but there is no indication that the pious 
hope of the editors that these works would be, 
within a short time, ‘generally recognized as one 
of England’s most signific ant contributions to 
the world’s great music’ has come anywhere 
near fulfillment, if one may judge by the in- 
frequent public performances of the Fantasias 
and the meagre sales of the scores.” Mr. 
Robertson might have written those words to- 
day, a decade after the issuance of the records 
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and at the end added (if we are not misin- 
formed): ‘‘and if one may also judge by the 
meagre sale of the record set’. In the concert 
hall, performances o& any of the Fantasias is 
still few and far between. 

Perhaps at long ‘ast, the musical public 
is beginning to awaken to the fine qualities of 
Purcell’s music, for since the war quite a few 
works, new to records, have appeared in Eng- 
land and this country. Recently we had a 
clever and entertaining score, based on a theme 
of Purcell, which may help to send people to 
investigate the music od the composer. We re- 
fer to The Young Persoz’'s Guide to the Orchestra 
(Columbia set 703), by that ingenious young 
British composer—Benjamin Britten. The 
work is one which may well become a popular 
favorite. The theme is taken from a Rondeau 
from Purcell’s opera, Abdelazer, and since 
Vox has issued an orchestra suite from this 
opera, it is to be hoped that those acquiring 
the Britten set will be stimulated to look up 
and become acquainted with the music as Pur- 
cell wrote it. The editor has spoken highly of 
this music and its performance by the Vox 
Chamber Orchestra, directed by Edward Fend- 
ler (Vox set 199), and we share his admiration 
for it. 


Some Record Releases 


Most of the music of Purcell brought to rec- 
ords in England in recent years is in the smaller 
forms. However, the charm and simplicity, 
the poetic expression and beauty, of the songs 
and other small works hoid definite interest. 
The one major work is a new recording of Dido 
and Aeneas (HMV set), which remains 
satisfactory to an earlier set issued by English 
Decca, but the more realistic recording and the 
splendid orchestral direction of Constant Lam- 
bert sways the balance in its favor. Victor 
should re-release this set in this country, for as 
Alec Robertson said in his review in The Gramo- 
phone, ‘‘the finer reproduction may bring a ful- 
ler realization that this is an opera to be ranked 
with the best of Gluck, Mozart, and Wagner’”’ 
Then, there is the lovely song, The Blessed Vir- 
gin's Expostulations, sung by Isobel Baillie 
(Columbia aisc DX1031). This is a lengthy 
vocal composition, the shape of which is “‘arto- 
$0, aria, artoso, etc., much the greater part be- 
ing lyrical declamation,” according to Mr. 
Robertson, ‘‘and the total effect being some- 
what like a primitive painting of the Madonna. 
Purcell misses no opportunity of word painting 
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whether it be naive or charming—' his little 
footsteps,’—or the urgent drama of ‘where's 
Gabriel now, that visited my cell? I call, | 


call, Gabriel,’ etc. This grand passage makes 
one wish that Purcell had found a really good 
opera libretto on a dramatic subject’. The 
sub-title of this song is self-explanatory— 
‘‘When our Saviour (at twelve years of age) 
had withdrawn Himself, etc., Luke 2, verse 
42”. The words were written by Nathaniel 
Tate— the author of Dido and Aeneas. Miss 
Baillie, as many readers know, is a singularly 
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gifted soprano, with a tonal purity and styre 
that ideally suits her to the singing of oratorio 
arias and songs of this kind. 

Miss Baillie has also made with the English 
contralto, Kathleen Ferrier, three duets- 
Let Us Wander; Shepherd, Shepherd, Cease De- 
coying (from King Arthur); and Sound the 
Trumpet (English Columbia DB2201), and two 
records of several appealing songs—Siript of 
their Green and I saw you were grown so high 
(English Columbia DB2093), and Hark! the 
Echoing Air (English Columbia DX1234). 
Maggie Teyte has also made a record con- 
taining two songs—Fairest Isle of all Isles and 
Nymphs and Shepherds (HMV DA1790), and 
the English contralto, Astra Desmond, has 
sung nine of the composer’s songs on four 
English Decca discs—M549/50, M569 and 
K1098 which unfortunately the domestic com- 
pany does not permit inported at this time to 
this country. 


Many Potential Suites 


There would seem to be an inexhaustible fund 
for orchestral suites, there are several re- 
corded sets. Domestic Victor has the Suite 
for Strings with Four Horns, Two Flutes, and 
English Horn (set 533—still listed in the cata- 
logue), an arrangement by Barbirolli of various 
excerpts from works of Purcell, played by the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra with Bar- 
birolli conducting. And there is a Dido and 
Aeneas Suite, arranged by Cailliet, and played 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra with Eugene 
Ormandy conducting (set 647). The former 
is more desirable since it is stylistically better 
arranged. The Ballet Music from Comus 
played by Constant Lamber and the Hallé 
Orchestra (English Columbia DX1076/77), in 
which the composer's ‘‘adventurous mind went 
straight to the point he sought’, can be recom- 
menaed, as can be the Suite in Five Movements, 
arranged and conducted by the late Sir Henry 
Wood with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Eng- 
lish Decca K975/76), which domestic Decca 
might consider for re-release in this country. 

More important is the recording of the great 
Chaconne in G minor, in which the contrapuntal 
ease of the writing surely substantiates the 
contention that Purcell was the English Bach. 
This recording, made by Constant Lambert 
and the Philharmonia String Orchestra (Eng- 
lish Columbia DX1230) is so excellently ac- 
complished that one cannot understand the 
failure of domestic Columbia to reissue it here. 

And last, but not least, there is the set of 
Eight Suites, for the harpsichord, recorded by 
Sylvia Marlowe for The Gramophone Shop. 
These little works are ideally suited to the 
phonograph since they were designed for do- 
mestic use of the young ladies of the com- 
poser’s time who liked to play simple pieces on 
their virginals or spinets. In the concert hall, 
the naive charm of these pieces is lost, for 
they ask for an intimdcy of sound as well as 
for the tinkling eloquence of an old instrument 
to do them justice. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





HOW TO BUILD A RECORD LIBRARY. 
By Paul Affelder. E. P. Dutton & Co. 256 
pp. Price $3.50. 


Mr. Affelder knows records and recording. 
In 1940, he was the record reviewer of the 
Richmond News Leader. Three years later, he 
was hired by Columbia Records, Inc. to pro- 
mote its Masterworks; he is still associated with 
the company. Having been behind the scenes, 
so to speak, of the record business, the author 
knows what appeals to the masses. 

This book is directed to a record-buying pub- 
lic who has feared to go beyond the light popu- 
lar classics. The author tells us its purpose is 
“‘to lend a helping hand to the would-be music 
lover who wants to build a rewarding and 
meaningful home record library.” This book 
approaches anybody who has bought and owned 
arecord. It is not intended asa critical treatise 
on its subject, to the contrary, it gives a concise 
and adequate description of the suggested re- 
corded music in a most friendly and personal 
manner. It is readable, informative and free 
from didacticism. 

The book is arranged in chapters supposedly 
guiding the novice in his ‘‘Adventure in Listen- 
ing’ from musical adolescence to a presumed 
degree of maturity. The truly innate music 
lover may well progress farther than the author 
takes him, but more than likely he will always 
be grateful to his early guidance from this book. 

Mr. Affelder recommends four basic libraries 
costing $50, $100, $200, and $300. Here, I do 
not entirely concur with him in his choice of 
recommendations. For example, his inclusion 
of Bruno Walter’s version of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony in the $50 library seems to me an 
ill-chosen set since the conductor is not at his 
best. The Weingartner is preferable although 
not as well recorded. I could cite many chosen 
recordings in these basic libraries which leaves 
the author's critical discernment open to dis- 
pute. 

A valuable chapter on the ‘‘Care of Records” 
and one on ‘‘How Records Are Made” com- 
pletes this worthy volume.—Judith Moscowitz 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ANNALS. Com- 
piled by William Seltsam. The H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 751 pp. Price $7.00 


Mr. Seltsam, the ambitious and energetic 
secretary of the International Record Collec- 
tor’s Club, has done a great service in compiling 
this volume on the Metropolitan Opera. The 
interest in opera has grown enormously in re- 
cent years. The book aims to give accumu- 
lated factual data on the leading operatic in- 
stitution in this country, where since 1883 the 
majority of the greatest artists of the times 
have appeared. The author rightfully states 
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that the book offers for :he student ‘‘a con- 
densed but complete factual record,’’ for the 
historian ‘‘a source- -book for future interpreta- 
tion and comment,” and for the music lover 

“it should serve as a vehicle for personal 
memorabilia, a reminder of performances and 
artists contributing generously to the sum of 
human enjoyment.” 

Kolodin’s book on the Metropolitan Opera 
is by no means a definitive record, and many 
artists who appeared at the Metropolitan are 
not listed. It might bea more erudite volume, 
but often its scholarly efforts defeat its useful- 
ness. The present book offers the programs of 
every opera presented by the resident Metro- 
politan Company from the opening performance 
on October 1883 through the closing perform- 
ance of April 5, 1947. Any discussion of ar- 
tistic personnel could be immediately settled 
by referring to this volume. The book is liber- 
ally illustrated and valuable from this stand- 
point. Mr. Edward Johnson provides an In- 
troduction and the volume is published in as- 
sociation with the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
Those interested in opera and the activities of 
famous singers of the past, many of whose old 
and obsolete recordings Mr. Seltsam has dug 
up and re-issued, will want this book. Old- 
timers will awaken many nostalgic memories 
from its pages. —James Norwood 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE RECORD. By 
Charles O’Conneill. Alfred A. Knopf. 332 
pp. Price $3.50. 


In his coda the author says: “I put this book 
aside with a certain satisfaction and relief for it 
has been an effective anodyne for the accumu- 
lated irritation for years. I have put ‘nothing 
in in malice’, I have omitted much in mercy. 
This is an odd inconsistency upon which to 
stumble after reading 330 pages in which is 
found a great deal of malvolence without com- 
passion. The opening chapter on Grace Moore 
is a case in point. It is unkind and captious, 
though tepid compared with the chapter on 
Toscanini. Here the author’s rancor reaches 
its zenith. He extends his acrimony not only 
to the conductor, but to his son Walter and to 
his son-in-law Vladimir Horowitz. 

For many years Mr. O'Connell was music 
director for Victor’s Red Seal Records. His 
work entailed the arrangement of contracts for 
famous artists and the superintendence of their 
recording. Anyone familiar with the vagaries 
of the ‘‘temperamental artist’ knows full well 
this was remote from a simple assignment and 
the numerous annecdotes so engagingly told 
by Mr. O’Connell reveals this fact. 

The book encompasses a large selection of 
prominent names such as Moore, Pons, Iturbi, 
Ormandy, Melchior, Toscanini, Flagstad, Rach- 
maninoff, Fiedler, Traubel, Heifetz, Rubin- 
stein, and Stokowski. Among these, Mr. 
O'Connell admittedly expresses a special predi- 
liction for Stokowski, Traubel and Iturbi. I 
have no doubt that substantial refutation to 
Mr. O'Connell's diatribes can be justifiably 

—___——___-—_——————(Continued on page 109) 
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SOME ITALIAN RECORDINGS 





AVictor de Sabata’s performance of Res- 
pighi’s Fountains of Rome, made with the 
Symphony Orchestra of the Augusteo, Rome 
(H.M.V. DB6448/49), is one of the finest 
extended-range recordings we have ever 
heard. The tonal radiance, nuance and dy- 
namic realism of the reproduction gives the 
impression on a good machine of opening 
the door to a concert hall. Not only were 
we impressed with the lifelike quality of the 
recording, but several technicians including 
Mr. Gordon Mercer (himself a recording en- 
gineer) were equally impressed. This color- 
ful, impressionistic music needs this sort of 
treatment in reproduction. It supplies a 
just reason for its existence since there is not 
much originality in the music, other than its 
harmonic beauty and sumptuous scoring. 
The conductor gives it a splendid perform- 
ance. 

Those who heard Mitropoulos’ revival of 
Richard Strauss’ Alpine Symphony this past 
month may be interested to. know that the 
composer has recorded the work (Italian 
H.M.V. DR5662/67). The orchestra is the 
fine ‘Bavarian State’. Of all Strauss’ tone 
poems (this is a symphony in name only), 
this is the composer’s most ambitious and 
colossal orchestral score. It aims to express 
the beauties and dangers of an Alpine ascent, 
but the traveller becomes somewhat fatigued 
with the climb. Strauss reveals little in- 
spiration in his glorification of Nature other 
than an orchestral elaboration; the thematic 
material is sadly deficient in fresh ideas. 
The recording—made in 1943—is excellently 
devised, but the surfaces of the records are 
not too smooth. However, the big mo- 
ments of the work are realistically projected 
and the music covers the surface sound. 
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Victor announces an early release of the 
recent Italian recording of Aida, with Gigli, 
Caniglia, Stignani, Bechi, Pasero, etc. In- 
ability to acquire the masters of the earlier 
recording of Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera 
has held up its issue in this country, but 
Victor plans its issuance in the not too dis- 
tant future. An Italian pressing of this opera 
was sent us recently by Mr. Tyler of Atlanta, 
Ga. The recording executed during the war 
is eminently satisfactory, but the surfaces of 
the records are not comparable to our own. 

The singers are among Italy’s best: Gigli, 
Caniglia, Barbieri, Ribetti, Bechi, Pasero and 
Novelli. The conductor is the very capable 
Tullio Serafin, and the orchestra and chorus 
are of the Teatro Reale dell’Opera, Rome. 
Gigli’s singing reveals his age, but he still 
proves himself one of the finest living 
Italian tenors, and his artistic restraint is 
praiseworthy. Caniglia, a seasoned artist, 
is uneven in the part of Amelia; her tone is 
not always well defined and she bungles some 
of her high notes. Bechi, whom Italians re- 
gard as a second Ruffo, does not suggest the 
mature actor, and some of his work lacks re- 
finement but he has a naturally fine voice. 
His Eri tu is impressively delivered. Bar- 
bieri, as the Sorceress, imparts a histrionic 
quality with a sizeable voice, Ribetti, as 
the page, sings brightly but often with an 
edgy quality to her tones. Pasero and 
Novelli are competent as the resonant, dark- 
toned villians. The recording takes 17 discs 
and sells on import for $42.50. 

Cherubino’s only symphony, which Tosca- 
nini frequently programs, is a work of musi- 
cal solidarity and sobriety. It is well per- 
formed by a chamber orchestra of the Con- 
servatorio di S. Pietro a Magella, of Naples, 
under the able direction of Adriano Lualdi 
(Italian H.M.V. DB5436/339). 

From Italy also comes a welcome addition 
to the growing record library of Mozart's 
compositions. It is the Trio in B flat, K. 
502 (for violin, cello and piano), which is well 
played by the Trio di Trieste (H.M.V. 
AW326/28). The work has strong charac- 
teristics of a concerto and a less fertile com- 
poser than Mozart might well have recast it 
in the latter form. 

One of Ernst Bloch’s greatest works, his 
Quintet for Piano and Strings, long absent 
from the domestic catalogue is available 
from Italy in the arresting performance of 
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the late Alfredo Casella and the Pro Arte 
Quartet (H.M.V. DB1882/85). I recom- 
mend this work ardent!y to chamber music 
enthusiasts. The Tyler Gramophone Shop 
lists it among its importations. 





CHILDREN’S RECORDS 


Nearly all of the recently released chil- 
dren’s albums will make extremely satis- 
factory Christmas gifts, provided the givers 
pay proper heed to age appeal and do not 
leave fairy story albums under the Christmas 
trees of sixteen-year-olds or try to squeeze 


T. S. Eliot poetry records into size three 
stockings. 
Indeed, one or two sets are so full of ex- 


cellencies that I plan to introduce them as 
gifts into the homes of a couple of children 
whose parents will therefore be required, in 
honor, to equip their offspring with record 
players forwith. One such album is: 


IRVING, the UNEMPLOYED HORSE: 
Original story by Richard Condon; nar- 
rated by Allan Melvin. MGM set L1A, 


two discs. 


AA talking horse befriends Gus, an orphan 
snowflake lost in the radiant heat of New 
York City. Friendship forces Irving, who 
is unemployed, into a mad race from New 
York to North Pole to save Gus from ‘‘catch- 
ing death of warm."’ Irving’s samaritan vir- 
tue is rewarded by his getting ‘‘the most 
glamorous job in the world.” Although 
probably best for youngsters under twelve, 
many adults will be observed laughing when- 
ever this Christmas carol in swingtime is 
played. If you don’t believe that this is one 
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of the cleverest juvenile sets available, let 
me refer you to its rear cover which reprints 
glowing testimonials from several Horses of 
Distinction: Black Beauty, Gallant Bess, 
the late Man O’ War, Smoky and a horse or 
two of another color, speed or race. 


\DVENTURESOF OLIVER TWIST: From 
the novel by Charles Dickens; adapted 
and directed by Ralph Rose, with Basil 
Rathbone as Fagin. Columbia set MM- 
700, three twelve-inch discs. 

AAny album featuring the work of Rath- 
bone is invariably a fine alubm. A veteran 
of many Columbia sets, this British-Ameri- 
can actor possesses one of the best speaking 
voices of his profession. The villainous 
Fagin, of course, exercises Rathbone’s con- 
siderable mimic skill as well as his flair for 
latent wit. Frederick Worlock is an excel- 
lent Bill Sykes in a set which could easily 
inspire the junior high or high school set to 
read or re-read Dicken’s cherished novel. It 
proves again that Menace Can Be Fun. 


MICKEY AND THE BEANSTALK: From 
Walt Disney's Fun and Fancy Free; nar- 
rated by Johnny Mercer, with the original 
voices of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Goofy, Martha Tilton and Billy Gilbert. 
Capitol set CCX 67, three discs. 

AThis is a competent ablum, handsomely 

furnished with brightly colored photo strips, 

whose joy potential depends upon how fond 

a child is of the Disney cartoon characters. 

Most children these days seem to be able 

to take Disney or leave him. If his humor 

were popular music, the connoiseur would 
probably rate it as more commercial than 
solid. 


THE LAND OF THE LOST: 


the Magic Sea Kingdom; written and pro- 

duced by Isabel Manning Hewson. Co- 

lumbia set MJ 28, four discs. 
A This latest in the immensely popular Hew- 
son escape albums for youngsters on the 
happier side of twelve should be equally 
successful. Although, when my child gets 
old enough to travel on mythical journeys, I 
think I’ll look around for something a little 
less cloying. 


PETER RABBIT: Narrated by Gene 


Kelly. Columbia set MJ 30, two discs. 
AMuch of the appeal of the beloved Peter 
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Rabbit stories is visual. I now see that what 
fascinated me most as a child were the bright 
and sparingly used colors of the coats and 
skirts of Peter, Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton- 
tail—vivid greens, scarlets, blues set against 
a suggestion of sky, road or snowbanked 
hutch. Therefore I urge that all parents of 
children five to eight buy this set and accom- 
pany it with a set of the Peter Rabbit books, 
preferably the four-by-five volumes with the 
dull purple covers, with just a line or two of 
text per page and with the wonderful illus- 
trations made in advance of the era of Super- 
man and photographic realism. These beau- 
tiful books are calling to me now from 
twenty years away. 


LOONEY TUNES: Stories for Children 
based on the Looney Tunes and Merrie 
Melodies cartoons. Capitol set CC 64, 


three discs. 

AThere is, unfortunately, only one Bugs 
Bunny episode in this cartoon anthology, 
but the stories dealing with Daffy Duck, 
Porky Pig, Elmer Fudd and an untrade- 
marked hoot owl, turtle and mocking bird 
are fairly delightful if slightly below the 
movie strip standards. 


BONGO: From Walt Disney's Fun and 
Fancy Free; adapted by Ralph Rose, with 
Dinah Shore and orchestra, conducted by 
Sonny Burke. Columbia set MJ 41, three 
discs. 

AOne of the most surprising things about 

this set to an adult is the fact that it is sup- 

posed to be based on a story by Sinclair 

Lewis. I don’t know which one, but I’m 

certain it’s not Cass Timberlane or Elmer 

Gantry. One of the nicest thing about it to 

a child will probably be the gay songs sung 

by Miss Shore, although from her narration 

they won’t learn much about enunciation or 
what the radio announcers call ‘‘diction.”’ 


THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE: Volume 
III. Children’s Stories ‘told in his own 
way” by The Great Gildersleeve (Harold 
Peary); original music by Robert Emmet 
Dolan. Capitol set CD 69, four discs, 


AGildersleeve has a warm, ingratiating voice 
which children will surely find pleasant. 
‘His own way”’ turns out to be quite a nice 
way to tell the stories of Cinderella, Snow 
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White and Rose Red—a black, 
red fantasmagoria. 


white and 


THE BEAR THAT WASN’T: From the 
cartoon narrative by Frank Fashlin; nar- 
rated by Keenan Wynn. MGM set 12 A, 
three discs. 

AFashlin’s famous socially conscious bear is 

being widely heralded in literary if not al- 

ways literate circles as a sort of 20th-century 

Gulliver, possessed of a heavenly simplicity 

for children and a devilish symbolism for 

adults. Here again the pristine appeal was 
visual, but MGM and Keenan Wynn have 
done a most creditable job of transhiberna- 
tion. When better bears are built, you may 
be sure that Fashlin will build them. This 
album has enormous appeal, unlimited as to 
age brackets, and interested parents ought 
speedily to acquire it before the Thomas 
Committee has it banned from the market 
place as pro-New Deal. —R.D.O, 
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made by those whom he assails in so unloving 
a manner. It has been said the less we know 
about an artist the more we can appreciate and 
accept his work, and I hope the divulgence of 
the author’s experiences will in no way repair 
the enjoyment of listening to one’s favorite 
artist. 

In the excoriation of the people of whom he 
writes Mr. O’Connell gives a most revealing 
delineation of Mr. O’Connell. 

The book is well written, capturing and sus- 
taining the reader’s interest. Indeed, it is a 
most absorbing one about the revolving disc 
and the people who have made them. 

-James Norwood 








Columbia Records announces the re-issue of 
its ‘‘Add-A-Part”’ series, records designed to 
aid students of serious music. These discs 
provide the opportunity for aspiring instru- 
mentalists and singers to practice in the com- 
pany of ‘‘well-directed and technically cor- 
rect musicians’. All the parts with the ex- 
ception of one instrument are recorded in the 
chamber works. This permits the student or 
the amateur to “‘sit-in’”’ with a skilled chamber 
group and play his own instrument. The rec- 
ords designed for the vocalist offer piano ac- 
companiments of familiar songs. Add-A-Part 
discs are divided into three groups—Easy, 
Medium, and Difficult. Each album and rec- 
ord is accompanied by a complete musical 
score with the missing part written clearly and 
in full. 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 in E flat, 
Op. 55 (Eroica); The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Serge Koussevitz- 
ky. Victor set M or DM-1161, six discs, 
price $6.85, and set V or DV-8, plastic, 
price $12.85. 

AThe elegance and splendor of the orches- 

tral playing in this set reveal the eminence 

of the Boston Symphony. For sheer tonal 
grandeur nothing quite like this has been ac- 
complished for the Eroica. Victor has given 
the performance a gratifyingly realistic re- 
cording. The recent Decca FFRR set, 
featuring Victor de Sabata and the London 
Philharmonic had its merits as a recording, 
but this one with its comparable wide-range, 
is definitely a challenge. There is a better 
balance and substantiation of orchestral tone 
and body, and the woodwinds do not recede 
in the distance. The prospectus on the music 
suggests an ideal location in the concert hall 
on the main floor, rather than one in the 
back of the top balcony as in the de Sabata. 

All of this has to do with microphone place- 

ments and it is no secret in the trade that 
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European engineers have visited this country 
recently to study the skill of this technique 
achieved by the Victor engineers. 

If one concedes that de Sabata’s perform- 
ance of this work was an impressive one, 
then Koussevitzky’s must be rewarded more- 
so. Where the aural pleasure is enhanced, 
the listener is always regarded and in both 
cases, Beethoven is well served, if not always 
wisely in matters of stylistic penetration. 

This is Koussevitzky’s second recording 
of the symphony. His first, made in England 
with the London Philharmonic in 1935, was 
widely criticized for its vagaries of tempo. 
Since that time, the conductor has revised 
his interpretation. If memory served me 
rightly, his opening movement here reveals 
a more earnest intensified treatment of the 
music with the result that its heroic qualities 
are better substantiated. His quickening of 
tempo at the end of the development sec- 
tion (latter part of side 2) and of the coda 
(side 4), however, seems to me _ needless 
dramatization. The Funeral March is high- 
ly polished, but lacking in the emotional in- 
tensity of Toscanini and the heartfelt elo- 
quence of Walter. It is better paced than 
de Sabata, who takes five sides to Kousse- 
vitzky’s four. In the scherzo and the finale 
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I miss the rhythmic buoyance of de Sabata. 
I do not subscribe to Koussevitzky’s slower 
tempo in the finale nor the sudden drama- 
tization of the music before the Presto. 
Yet, for sheer orchestral luster these two 
movements have their appeal. 

It is a pity that Toscanini’s stylistically 
illuminative appraisement of this symphony 
is so poorly recorded, for it reveals a match- 
less penetration of the music. The Bruno 
Walter performance, better reproduced than 
the Toscanini, remains a valued memento of 
its conductor in a particularly inspired mood. 
It is in many ways more moving than the 
Koussevitzky reading. Thus the selection 
of recording performances becomes a per- 
plexing one, and may be governed by the 
individual as much on aural as intrepreta- 
tive appeal. P.H.R. 


BORODIN: Polovtsian Dances from Prince 
Igor; The London Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Gregor Fitelberg. Decca 
set EDA-34, two discs, price $5.00. 

AFitelberg is a Polish violinist, conductor 

and composer. From 1914 to 1921, he con- 

ducted concerts and opera in Leningrad and 

Moscow. Later, he directed the Russian bal- 

let of Diaghilev, returning to Warsaw in 

1923. His performance of the familiar ballet 

music from Prince Igor is attractive for its 

rhythmic buoyancy and vitality. I like the 
spirited freedom of the performance through- 
out, but I miss the stress of barbaric ele- 
ments in the Warrior’s Dance. What sets 
this performance apart from all others is the 
authentic concert-hall atmosphere, the fine 
quality of the solo instrumental timbre and 
the consistently pleasurable tone of the or- 
chestra. One wishes that Beecham could 
have had similar reproduction in his older 
version which utilized the chorus to such 
good effect, for Beecham achieves a greater 
variety of drama in the music. gins 


FILTZ: Symphony in E flat; The Boyd 
Neel String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd 
Neel. Decca disc K.1680, price $2.00. 

A This is a genuinely delightful 18th-century 

work written probably about the time of 

Mozart’s birth. Anton Filtz (1730-1760), of 

Bohemian studied under Johann 

Stamitz first cellist in the 

latter's famous Mannheim Orchestra. Filtz 

was recognized as one of the foremost sym 


origin, 


and served as 


phonic writers of the 18th century and en- 
joyed great popularity. He seemed to have 
had productive invention, true spontaneity 
and vitality, and had this symphony been 
written a quarter of a century later, one 
would be tempted to suspect a Mozart in- 
fluence. The composer deftly contrasts his 
string writing and despite some reminiscent 
Haydnesque touches reveals an individuality. 
There is spirited zest and melodic grace to 
the opening movement. The andante ex- 
presses a poetic serenity and while it aims 
for a classical elegance reveals no great depth 
of feeling. The short finale is appropriately 
bouyant. 

Mr. Neel plays this music with taste and 
stylistic consideration of its content, and the 
spirit of the music is pleasurably caught and 
conveyed in the well balanced and tonally 
realistic recording. —P.H.R. 


FRANCK: Symphony in D minor; The 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Miinch. Decca set EDA-36, 
four discs, price $9.00. 


There is a concert-hall spaciousness to the 
recording, with a clarity of detail and an 
authentic tonal bloom to the instrumental 
timbre. The aural pleasure is greater on a 
wide-range machine than on the ordinary 
commercial one. Decca is focussing a good 
deal attention on Mr. Miinch. The fact 
that he was heard this past month with the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestre, and is 
due for another session this month, cannot 
fail to stimulate interest in his records. The 
record-buying public is more responsive to 
and supporting of a foreign artist once he has 
been introduced to them through our musi- 
cal world. 

Mr. Miinch is an astute musician. He 
knows the values of discipline and cohesion. 
His effects are cleverly calculated, especially 
in the first movement. By stepping up the 
tempo of the allegro sections, he achieves 
with greater emphasis the contrasts of the 
music. His reading is comprehensive and 
impressive, but it does not dispose of impres- 
sions of others with whom we are more fa- 
miliar. For example, the Monteux and 
Beecham performances are not eclipsed des- 
pite this superior recording. It isin the finale 
where Miinch impresses me the least. Here, 
he gives a free hand to the music in a rather 
impersonal manner. Fo... 
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HOVHANESS: Lousadzak (The Coming of 
f Light)—-Concerto for Piano and String Or- 
chestra; Marco Ajemian and Orchestra, 
conducted by Alan Hovhaness (4 sides), 
and Tzaikerk (Evening Song); Anahid 
Ajemian (violin) and Philip Kaplan (flute) 
with Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Hov- 
haness (2 sides). DISC set 876, price $5.25. 
Alam not instinctively drawn to Hovhaness’ 
music and yet I find its exotic melodies and 
its strange rhythms often fascinating. Tzaik- 
erk, with its dance-like gaiety, is more im- 
mediately engaging because of its spon- 
taneity and brevity, and its ending creates an 
unusual charm of poetic beauty. Most 
oriental music, and Hovhaness’ can be so 
characterized since it is of an authentic 
Armenian character, is meandering and repe- 
titidus. In the concerto, he is said to in- 
corporate ‘‘dramatically the ever-changing 
meter of oriental rhythms.’’ The concerto 
did not sustain my interest in the first part, 
but midway through the second side its scor- 
ing and rhythmic patterns proved arresting. 
Less appealing was the insistent wailing and 
recurrent musical pattern of the solo violin 
in the final part. 

As a creative artist, Hovhaness commands 
respect for his earnestness of purpose and 
emotional artlessness. He is unquestion- 
ably a conscientious craftsman and a gifted 
musician. The performances, under the 
adept direction of the composer, leave one 
with the impression that the music has 
our respect for his earnestness of purpose 
and emotional artlessness. He is unques- 
tionably a conscientious craftsman and a 
gifted musician. The performances, under 
the adept direction of the composer, leave 
one with the impression that the music has 
been heard under the most favorable condi- 
tions. The recording is satisfying. —P.H.R, 


MORTON GOULD SHOWCASE. Morton 
Gould and his Orchestra. Columbia set 
MM.-706, four discs, price $5.85. 

AMorton Gould is at present on a concert 

tour embracing forty cities, and since a 

number of works in this album are being 

featured in his programs this set will appeal 
to his many admirers and new-found friends. 

The same ultra-slick handling ot the melodies 

that Gould has accomplished for so many 

other compositions is evidenced in this al- 
bum. If one likes his familiar pattern or ar- 
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rangements, one will want this set, not only 
for the lavish quality of the orchestrations 
but for the splendid recording. 

The program includes Two Guitars, Birth 
of the Blues, Masquerade (Loeb), The Peanut 
Vendor (El Manisero), Cole Porter’s Begin 
the Beguine, Carmichael’s Georgia on my 
Mind, Arlen’s Blues in the Night from the 
film of the same name, and Braham’s Lime- 
house Blues. P.G. 


MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K- 
525; The London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. Vic- 
tor set M or MM-1147, two discs, price 
$2.85. 

A the origin of this serenade is shrouded in 

mystery, and no performance in Mozart's 

time is known. It was written during the 
period that the composer was at work on the 
second act of Don Giovanni, and is said to 
have contained a fifth movement. Original- 
ly intended for string quartet and double 
bass, the work has become more familiar in 
modern times in its orchestral version. Ein- 
stein assumes that Mozart wrote the work 
to please himself, ‘‘to satisfy an inner need”, 
and ‘‘as a corrective counterpart to the 

Mustkalischer Spass (Musical Joke), which 

he had written seven or eight weeks previ- 

ously.” 


FLORIDA THIS WINTER? 
If so, make it a point to stop in Atlanta 
and visit one of the nation’s great record 
stores. 
We make it our business to stock every 


record of musical merit regardless of its 
source of origin. 


Are you on our Mailing List? 


If not, write today for our special list of 
collector's items available from Atlanta at 
this time. Hundreds of items listed that 
have been bringing fantastic prices else- 
where at no more than list price. 


NO PREMIUM PRICES 


Tyler's Gramophone Shop, 
845 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Open Evenings Ample Parking 
Vernon 4747 


Mbanese 


Ballatella: Qual fiamma avea 
nel guardol ("| Pagliacci") — 
Leoncavallo; L'altra notte in 
fondo al mare ("Mefistofele’) 
—Boito. RCA Victor Orchestra, 
Frieder Weissmann, Conductor 


11-9848, $1.00. 
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—Handel; Russion Christmas Music— 
Traditional. (Symphonic tran- 
scriptions by Leopold Stokowski.) 
Leopold Stokowski and his Orchestra, 
11-9837, $1.00. 


Sober 


Ballade: ll était un roi de Thulé 
and Air des bijoux Uewe! Song) 
from ‘‘Faust""—Gounod. RCA 
Victor Orchestra, Jean Paul Morel, 
Conductor. 11-9838, $1.00. 


Cantata No. 140, Wachet Auf, 
Ruft Uns Die Stimme—J. S. Bach 
RCA Victor Chorale and Orch 
Album DM*-1 162, $4.00 


Symphony No. 2, in E Minor, 
Op. 27—Rachmaninoff. Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Album DM*-1148, $7.00, Ritorna vincitor! ("A 


Vanne, lasciami and 
sull’ ali rosee ("'l| Top” 
Verdi. RCA Victor On 
Frieder Weissmann, @to 
11-9839, $1.00. 
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Eine Kleine Nochtrusik 

(Serenade in G, K. 525)—Mozort. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Album DM-1163*, $3.00. 
Gavotta and March—Prokofieff 
Daisies and Oriental Sketch— 
Rachmaninoff. Transcribed by 
Heifetz; with Emanuel Bay at the 

Piano. 10-1355, 75¢. 


Hoi 


Chopin-Liszt Album: 

Ballade No. 1, in G Minor; 

Nocturne in F-Sharp, Op. 15, No. 

—Chopin. Au bord d'une source; 

Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6—Liszt. 
Album DM*-1165, $4.00. 


Silent Night—Gruber-Mohr; 

O Come, All Ye Faithful—Tradi- 
tional. 10-1356, 75¢. Recondita 
armonia and E lucevan le 

stelle from “Tosca"—Puccini. 
10-1357, 75¢. 


Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht— 
Gruber-Mohr; O Come, All Ye 
Faithful—Traditional, 
Record 10-1367. 75¢. 


vAIté Parisienne (Complete score 
as performed by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo) —Offenbach. Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra. DM*-1147, $5.00. 
Also DV*-9, $9.00. 

Excerpts from The Nutcracker 
(Suite No, 2)—Tchaikovsky. 
DM*-1164, $3.00. 


Symphony No. 3, in E-Flat, 

Op. 55—("Eroica")—Beethoven. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Album DM*-1161, $7.00. Also 
DV*-8, $13.00. 


&) AD ame Prices shown cre suggested list prices exclusive of toxes. (*For M series, add $1.00 service charge.) 








Ihe music is too popular and well known 
for extended The present re 
cording is mellow and rich, eminently satis- 
fying if not of extended range. It was re- 
leased in England in April 1945. Beecham’s 
cultural preoccupation with Mozart’s music 
results in a performance of refinement and 
grace. His is an affectionate hand as re- 
vealed in his tonal variations in the shaping of 
the second theme in the first movement and 
His Minu- 
et is stately, avoiding any allusion to the 
ball-room. Curiously, he takes the final 
rondo at a slower pace than any other con- 
ductor I recall, but justifies his intention by 
his artistic instinctiveness for 
phrasing and tonal coloring. 

The performance is greatly preferable to 
either of Walter's and in its more discerning 
artistry ranks above the Weingartner ver- 
sion, though the latter is an admirable 
forthright reading containing a more spirited 


P.H.R 


comment. 


the sensitiveness of his Romanza. 


niceties of 


account of the final allegro. 


OFFENBACH-ROSENTHAL: 
sienne; The Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Victor set 
M or DM-1147, four discs, price $4.85. 


Gaité Part- 


Aln February 1939, Columbia issued a con- 
cert suite arranged from the Ballet Gazté 
Parisienne, played by the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Efrem Kurtz, 
who at that time was the Ballet Russe’s 
chief conductor. The present set presents 
the full score as given by the Ballet Russe. 
The shorter version called ‘‘a perfect gloom 
chaser’’, employed only the most exhilirating 
and animated sections, ending with the 
breezy and vivacious Can Can music. The 
ending here drips with dreamy tempo and 
sentiment of the familiar Barcarolle from 
the Tales of Hoffman, though Fiedler gives 
it restraint and dignity. The popularity 
of this ballet probably rates a full recording 
of the score, which comprises various pieces 
chosen form the works of Offenbach. How- 
ever, much of this music is less alluring on 
records than in the theater with the terpsi- 
chore. Those who have seen the ballet will 
probably derive the greatest pleasure from 
the present recording. Fiedler does notable 
justice to this music, his performance is 
technically proficient and never tawdry. The 


—P H.R. 


recording is excellent. 
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PROKOFIEFF: Classical Symphony in D 
major, Op. 25; The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Co- 
lumbia set MX-287, two discs, price $3.35. 

A There are times when Ormandy gives the 

impression that he is exhibiting mainly the 

technical efficiency of his splendid orchestra, 
as demonstrated in this recording. The work 
is played with machine-like precision, and 
one takes the pickup from the record at the 
end, aware that they have heard one of the 
world’s greatest orchestras put through its 
paces in an imposing manner. There is 
plenty of gusto, which abounds in the score, 
but very little real humor. The opening 
movement commands more picquant ex- 
pression of detail, and less exactitude of 
line and rhythm. Ormandy fares best in the 
finale where the exhilaration of mood is 
happily projected by the recording. From 
the standpoints of orchestral playing and re- 
production, this set is an advance on the 
earlier issue which Mitropoulos made for 

Columbia. Of the several conductors that 

have identified themselves with this work on 

records, only Koussevitzky seems to have re- 
vealed a marked affinity with its composer. 


-P.H.R, 


RACHMANINOFF: Symphony No. 2 in E 
monor, Op. 27; The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Dimitri 
- Mitropoulos. Victor set M or DM-1148, 
six discs, price $6.85. 

Aln June 1945, Columbia issued a perform- 

ance of this symphony by Rodzinski and the 

Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. At the 

time, I said, it would have been a better 

plan, in my estimation, had Columbia as- 
signed the performance to Mitropoulos and 
the Minneapolis Symphony, for I believed 
he would have given a more imaginative 
reading. The present performance sustains 
my assumption. Mitropoulos reveals him- 
self as a more forceful and imaginative in- 
terpreter. If the present recording were of 
equal quality with the Columbia, this set 
would take precedence. There is not the 
same naturalness of sound, balance of parts, 
or the clearness of tonal quality which placed 
the Rodzinski set in in the forefront. It 
lacks the authentic concert hall quality that 

is heard in the Rodzinski. There is often a 

muffled quality to the brasses and wood- 

winds, and the strings while good often sub- 
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merge the rest of the orchestra. This con- 
dition can not be charged against Victor. 
In many ways, its engineers have achieved a 
better prospectus on the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony than Columbia did in recent years. 
There is, for example, more refinement of 
tone. That the acoustic qualities of the 
hall in which the orchestra performs present 
many problems to recording engineers is no 
secret. Apparently the hall has to be heavily 
draped to exclude excessive resonance. 

The long opening movement with its archi- 
tectual grandeur, to which Mitropoulos 
brings appropriate forcefulness, is too often 
needlessly diffused. The second movement 
is more successful and the subtleties of the 
conductor’s more imaginative interpretations 
are better perceived. It cannot be said that 
Mitropoulos is more successful than any 
other conductor in redeeming the drawn-out 
character of the third movement, but he 
wisely does not stress the sentimentality of 
the music. Comparing this recording with 
the superb set, issued this month, of the 
Boston Symphony performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Eroica, leaves much to be desired by 
way of recorded quality. Perhaps some lis- 
teners will find it more satisfying on their 
own equipment than I have on my ex- 
tended-range set. The fact that Mitropoulos’ 
interpretation is one of disciminating musical 
intelligence and technical resourcefulness 
recommends it. Because of this the repro- 
duction may not seem as important an ele- 
ment to some as I have made it. —P.H.R. 


RAVEL: Bolero; The Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles Miinch. 
Decca set EDA-33, two discs, price $5.00. 

ALike Kostelanetz, Miinch effects a com- 

promise on the manner in which Ravel is 

said to have wished this music performed. 

Ravel laid the stress in the tympani rather 

than in the solo instruments. Miinch sub- 

dues the rhythmic background in the earlier 
section of the score, conveying a curious qual- 
ity of sound akin to wireless signals. The so- 
lo instruments are strongly emphasized and 
the timbre of each is effectively projected 
from the spacious, extended-range recording. 

I have never heard the tenor saxophone re- 

produced more realistically. As the music 

progresses, the rhythm is more strongly 
defined until, in the later sections, it is 
strongly competitive with the instrumental 
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lines. The recording has a qualitative spa- 
ciousness, with dynamic gradations from a 
true pianissimo at the beginning to a telling 
fortissmo at the end. Undeniably, from the 
reproductive angle this is the finest perfor- 
mance of the work. —P.H.R. 


ROUSSEL: Petite Suite, Op. 39 (3 sides); 
and FAURE: Pavanne, Op. 50; The Paris 
Conservatory Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles Miinch. Decca set EDA-37, two 
discs, price $5.00. 


AMiinch plays the Roussel music with un- 
mistakable grasp of its content. Ever the 
poet and painter in sound, Roussel employs 
his instruments to create an interplay of 
nuance and color. This music has an audi- 
tory glamour and strongly suggests an ab- 
sorption with some visionary landscapes. 
It is in three movements—Aubade, Pas- 
torale, and Masquerade. The first is a 
brisk, energetic treatment of the Morning 
Serenade—Pierrot, if you like, might well 
have had an exhilirating drink before his 
performance. The Pastorale is more deli- 
cate and subdued. The finale, on first hear- 
ing, seems the least successful of the three 
movements, perhaps because its picturesque 
qualities are not immediately defined. 
Faurés Pavanne is a modestly poetic treat- 
ment of an old form with lyric grace and 
quiet expressiveness characteristic of its com- 
poser. It is deftly scored, with some keenly 
perceptive interplay of woodwind coloring. 
It was once available in a recording made by 
Damrosch and the National Symphony Or- 
chestra (Victor disc 7323), but this newer 
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disc with its more modern reproduction dis- 
places the older one. Miinch gives a sympa- 
thetic performance. —P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The Nutcracker—Ballet 
Suite No. 2; The Boston ‘‘Pops”’ Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Victor set 
M or DM-1164, two discs, price $2.85. 


AlTchaikovsky arranged the familiar suite 
from his Nutcracker Ballet himself, excluding 
the material heard in this album. There are 
five dances—Winter Scene, depicting the 
journey of a young girl and a Prince (the 
metamorphosed Nutcracker) to the King- 
dom of Sweets, in which the Waltz of the 
Snowflakes (the second dance) takes place; 
Pas de deux; Divertissement du chocolat; and 
Valse finale: The impassioned Pas de deux 
and the skillfully scored Waltz of the Snow- 
flakes are the best sections. The others may 
be good ballet music but their interest is not 
sustaining. This so-called second suite suf- 
fers from a lack of contrast and wearisome 
repetition of tempo. Mr. Fiedler’s per- 
formance has verve and zest, and the record- 
ing is rich and full toned. -P.H.R. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: FantasiaonGreen- 
sleeves from Sir John in Love; and GRAIN- 
GER: Handel in the Strand; The Boyd 
Neal String Orchestra, conducted by Boyd 
Neel. Decca disc K.1216, price $2.00. 


Alhe Fantasia is based on a folk ballad 
dating around 1580, which the composer uses 
in his opera, Sir John in Love. His treat- 
ment of the melody—especially at the be- 
ginning—is curiously reminiscent of the be- 
ginning of Delius’ rhapsody, Brigg Fair. The 
attractive scoring is for two flutes, harp and 
strings. Mr. Neel has added the woodwinds 
and the harp to his string orchestra, but this 
addenda is omitted on the label. Too, in 
the Grainger piece, the piano which plays a 
prominent part is not mentioned. Fantasia is 
a sweetly poetic idyll, imaginatively treated. 
Grainger’s modern jest has a swagger sug- 
gestive of an athlete performing capers in a 
public place. It is mildly diverting music 
which might induce a hearer to “shake a 
Mr. Neel plays the Fantasia with 
admirable musicianship, while the Grainger 
could have been treated with more gusto and 
animation. The recording is excellent. 


P.H.R. 


loose leg’. 
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WEBER (arr. Berlioz): Invitation to the 
Dance, Op. 65; The National Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Anatole Fistoul- 
ari. Decca disc K.1108, price $2.00. 


ADespite the realistic quality of the record- 
ing and some brighter instrumental timbre, 
I. would not trade my Toscanini disc for 
this one. Mr. Fistoulari does not convince 
me that he enjoys the music. Anyone who 
has heard or seen Toscanini conduct this 
work knows there is unmistakableenthusiasm 
in his performance. Indeed, he is often im- 
pelled to sing along with the music, which 
may or may not be an asset depending upon 
what position the listener occupies in the 
concert hall. Fistoulari makes the introduc- 
tion incredibly boring, and a great deal that 
follows while it has spirit also suggests mere 
marking of time. —P.H.R. 


Keyboard 





A MEMORIAL TO BELA BARTOK: Este 
Szekelyeknel (Evening in Transylvania); 
Medve Tanc (Beer Dance); and Fifteen 
Tunes from the collection For Children; 
Béla Bartok (piano). Vox set 625, two 
plastic discs, price $4.50. 


AGeorge H. Mendelssohn, the president of 
Vox Productions, has written an impressive 
tributary introduction the the composer, 
since this set is truly ‘‘a memorial to Béla 
Bartok”. The recordings were not intended 
for commercial purposes. They were tra1s- 
criptions cut for the Hungarian Kossuth 
radio broadcast sometime ago. Through ar- 
rangements with Peter Bartok, the compos- 
er’s son, their release was made possible. 

If the compositions are not among Bar- 
tok’s greatest, they are among his most ap- 
pealing and each creates and sustains an en- 
gaging mood. I presume it is the voice of 
the composer who announces each piece, an 
additional attraction to the album. 

The surfaces of the discs are not too good. 
Mr. Mendelssohn explains the discs ‘‘were 
not recorded under ideal circumstances’”’, and 
the long interval of time deteriated the or- 
iginal acetate recording. However, few will 
regret the issuance of these recordings, and 
when Mr. Mendelssohn at the end of his en- 
comium calls them ‘‘an historical document 
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—a true ‘collectors’ item—a monument to 
one of the greatest innovators the world of 
music has ever produced and neglected”, his 
words are not misspoken. —P.H.R. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata in F minor (Ap- 
passionata); Rudolf Serkin (piano). Co- 
lumbia set MM-711, three discs, price 
$4.60. 
Athis is Serkin’s second recording of the 
Appassionata. Victor issued the first in 
1939. In that year, the Fischer and Giese- 
king versions were in the catalogues, but 
today they are hard to locate. The most 
recent are the Rubinstein and the present 
set. 

The recording is not among Columbia’s 
most successful piano ventures. The bass 
is muffled and some of the fortissimo chords 
sound like a volume expander playing tricks. 
While the quality of tone is realistic, the 
overall effect is not too favorable to the per- 
former. 

If Rubinstein’s performance was consid- 
ered flashy by some critics, then Serkin’s can 
truly be called conservative. There is more 
vigor in this performance than in his first 
one but again his playing reveals no stirring 
imagination. One admires the prodigious 
technique of the artist, but for my own part 
I like more inner fervor. Much of the first 
movement is so metronomic in character 
that I had the feeling I was listening to a 
pianola. His conception of the slow move- 
ment leaves much to be desired, especially to 
one familiar with the Fischer and Gieseking 
translations. 

Undeniably, the Fischer and Gieseking sets 
were finer interpretations. The Fischer had 
a nobler outline and a truer passionate spirit, 
though it was a little more severe than 
Gieseking’s ultra-modern interpretation. The 
Kempff rendition on Polydor discs forms a 
happy medium between these versions, but 
the recording dates back. If you cannot 
locate any of the latter sets, I suggest that 
you hear the Rubinstein. It has more ardor 
and the recording is finer. —J.N. 


FRANCK: Variations symphoniques; Eileen 
Joyce (piano) and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles Miinch. 
Decca set EDA-35, two discs, price $5.00. 

AFranck has the happy faculty of instantly 

capturing the attention of the listener and 
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with the entrance of the piano passage he 
rightfully focuses the attention on the solo- 
ist. The work is constructed much like a 
concerto—being cast in three distinct move- 
ments with an introduction. It is in the in- 
troduction that the two main themes are 
found. The piano states the first after a few 
opening bars from the orchestra and the sec- 
ond is suggested in the orchestral passage 
which follows with the solo instrument. A 
variation in theme follows in the concluding 
section on the first side. At the opening of 
side 2, we hear the second theme in its full 
form. The third part of the recording takes 
us into a lento section, based on the second 
theme. What follows has some of the charac- 
teristics of a combined scherzo and finale. 

I can imagine anyone becoming surfeited 
with this sweetly poetic music, but complete 
derision of the score is undeserved. The 
work is one of the composer’s most success- 
ful and a clever development of his extem- 
poraneous and rhapsodic style. Tovey, in 
his third volume of Essays in Musical Analy- 
sis, says it ‘‘is a finely and freely organized 
fantasia with an important episode in vari- 
ation-form”’. 

Miss Joyce is fortunate in having a sym- 
pathetic and comprehending conductor for 
Franck’s music. Miinch is far more success- 
ful in this work than any other conductor 
represented on records. Miss Joyce, how- 
ever, does not efface memories of Gieseking 
or Hess. Her playing is clean and accurate, 
but small-scaled and often lacking in vari- 
ation of color. One misses the masculine in- 
cisiveness and fervor of Geiseking’s finale, 
yet it must be admitted Miss Joyce's play- 
ing is ‘warm-hearted, assured, and most en- 
joyable to listen to’’", as W.R.A. said in The 
Gramophone. The natural concert-hall qual- 
ity of the performanc is one of its chief as- 
-P.H.R. 


sets. 


Violin 


RACHMANINOFF (trans, Heifetz) ; Daisies 
and Oriental Sketch, and PROKOFIEFF 
(trans. Heifetz): Gavotta and March; Jas- 
cha Heifetz (violin) and Emanuel Bay 
(piano). Victor 10-inch disc 10-1355, 
price 75c. 

ARachmaninofi recorded his piano version 

of the song Daisies and his Oriental Sketch 
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for Victor (disc 2127). The first seems in 
conclusive in the present version, but the 
second is most effective on the violin and 
Heifetz gives it a lustrous performance. One 
can almost visualize the sweep of his bow on 
the last note. 

The Prokofieff piano pieces are not un- 
suitable to the violin and the transcriptions 
are well devised. However, neither piece is 
of great consequence. Mr. Heifetz gets 
more out of the March. The recording is 
excellent but the spotlight as usual is on the 
violinist. —P.G. 


SUK: Quasi ballata and A ppassionato from 
Four Pieces, Op. 17; Ginette Neveu (vio- 
lin) and Jean Neceu (piano). Victor dise 
11-9840, price $1.00. 

Alt was a laudable gesture on Victor's part 

to bring to the record buyers in this country 

an example of the greatly talented French 
violinist, Ginette Neveu, now concertizing 
in this country. However, somebody at 

Victor neglected to take into cognizance that 

the violinist played the whole work on two 

discs (originally H.M.V. DB6359/60) and 
this is only half of the recording. Suk wasa 
pupil of Dvorak’s and later became his son- 
in-law. Agreeing with Alec Robertson’s 
opinions on the music (I have previously 
heard the imported discs), I would like to 
quote from his review in The Gramophone. 

The music is tuneful, fresh, and expressive 
and it is played by the Neveu sister and 
brother with a fire and brilliance, backed up 
by a magnificent recording. ..The third 
number, based on a theme that resembles the 

Volga boatman’s song, is the most beautiful, 

and the last a sort of motu perpetuo, the most 

brilliant, but every one of the pieces has its 
attractions.” In view of this review it is 
the more apparent that somebody missed the 
boat at Victor. The artists can hardly feel 
happy being represented by only half of 
their work. PH... 


Chamber Music 


BEETHOVEN: Quartet in F major, Op. 59, 
No. 1—Victor set DM-1151, five discs, 
price $6.00, Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, 
No. 2—Victor set DM-1152, four discs, 
price $5.00, Quartet in C major, Op. 59, 
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No. 3—Victor set DM-1153, four discs, 
price $5.00 (Manuel sets $1.00 additional). 
All performed by the Paganini Quartet 
(Henri Temianka and Gustave Rosseels, 
violins, Robert Courte, viola, Robert Maas, 
cello). 
A The Paganini Quartet was formed in 1946. 
From the demonstration of perfect ensemble, 
technical resourcefulness and sustained tonal 
radiance one might assume that the group 
had been playing for a much longer period. 
The ensemble perform all three works with 
musical understanding and taste. The en- 
joyment of these performances is enhanced 
by the superior quality of the reproduction, 
in which there is not only clarity of line and 
rightful blend of tone but a justly propor- 
tioned range of dynamics from a true pi- 
anissimo to an appreciable forte. The clear 
vividness of these recordings makes for a 
pleasurable experience not duplicated in any 
other domestic issues of the works. The 
playing is marked more by tonal brilliancy 
and musical earnestness than by vigor and 
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great emotional depth.. Recorded under less 
ideal conditions, these performances might 
not have been as appealing. I suspect that 
Victor has supplied an auditory enhance- 
ment which is all to the good. 

The F major Quartet is the best available 
performance on domestic records. It has, 
however, a powerful rival in the performance 
of the Philharmonia Quartet which was 
issued by English Columbia a few years ago. 
This latter ensemble is more perceptive in 
the refinements of the score, just as the 
Budapest Quartet is in the E minor and C 
major Quartets. In the case of the F major, 
the English group enjoy equally good re- 
productive qualities, but neither of the Buda- 
pest performances of the other two works 
are comparably reproduced. The E major, 
for example, lacks an essential resonating 
fullness of tone and overtone, and the C 
major is often acoustically harsh and tonally 
coarse. Although I am not of a mind to 
part with either of the latter recordings, I 
have a strong urge to keep the present sets. 

Beethoven’s three Rasoumovsky quartets 
are among his happiest and most glorious 
works. They are representative of his ma- 
ture genius and offer an ideal ground upon 
which musician and music lover can meet 
on equal terms. The works are dedicated to 
Prince Rasoumovsky, who was Russian Am- 
bassador to the Austrian Court in 1806 when 
the quartets were composed. The Prince, a 
profound musician with a special predilection 
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for Beethoven’s music, formed a quartet 
and exploited most of Beethoven’s works. 
It was Rasoumovsky’s interest in the com- 
poser which inspired Beethoven to write 
these quartets, and as a tribute to the Prince 
in the finale of the F major and in the trio of 
the scherzo of the E minor Beethoven em- 
ployed a Russian theme. 





Voice 





BERLIN: The Freedom Train; and WARD: 
America the Beautiful; RCA Victor Chorale 
conducted by Robert Shaw. Victor 10- 
inch 10-1368, price 75c. 

Aln honor of the Freedom Train, now mak- 


ing its way across the country, Victor has 
released this disc. The worthiness of the 
Freedom Train seems to have blinded most 
to the fact that Berlin’s song is not one.of 
its most inspired creations. It is given potent 
performance by Shaw and his chorus and 
the more familiar America the Beautiful is 
equally well sung. Good recording. —P.G. 


BIZET: Carmen—Air de fleur; and MO- 
ZART: Die Zauberfloete-Bildnisarie; Rich- 
ard Tauber (tenor) with Orchestra. Par- 
lophone disc R.20550, price $2.00. 


MEHUL: Joseph—Mein Vaterland; and 
HAYDN: The Creation—In Native Worth; 
Richard Tauber with Orchestra conducted 
by Henry Geehl. Parlophone disc R. 
20543, price $2.00. 


Al own a group of lieder and operatic arias, 
made by Tauber in the early 1920’s which 
for beauty of voice and stylistic artistry re- 
main among the most satisfactory records 
in my collection. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the number of musicians and 
music lovers who have heard and praised 
those recordings. In his mid-fifties the singer 
is still an imposing artist, and his sense of 
style, diction and expressive appeal merit 
our praise. True, there is some lack of tonal 
flexibility most-noticeable in the Portrait 
aria from The Magic Flute—but the tenor 
sings this selection so much better than 
many of the younger singers who essay it 
these days that his record is worth owning. 
His performance of the Flower Song is an 
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admirable one. I cannot say I like the classi- 
cal Mehul aria sung in German, and Tauber 
does not efface memorigs of Thill’s more vi- 
brant singing. In this, Joseph laments his 
brother’s jealousy and his exile. Mehul’s 
opera is in the oratorio style, hence this air 
is properly coupled with the Haydn which 
the tenor sings exceptionally well. —P.H.R. 


A CHORAL CONCERT (Songs of Faith): 
Eli, Eli (Traditional, arr. de Paur); Hos- 
podi Polmilui (Lvovsky); Bless the Lord, 
O My Soul (Ippolitov-Ivanov); The Lord’s 
Prayer (Malotte, arr. de Paur) O Bone 
Jesu; Adoramus Te, Christe (Palestrina); 
Deep River (arr. de Paur); The Blessing 
of St. Francis (Da Silva); Here is Thy 
Footstool, Op. 11 (Creston); de Paur’s In- 
fantry Chorus, conducted by Leonard de 
Paur. Columbia set MM-709, three discs, 
price $4.60. 


ABefore entering the army Leonard de Paur 
was associate conductor of the Hall Johnson 
Choir, and he was responsible for the choral 
selections of the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thom- 
son opera Four Saints in Three Acts. Asa 
captain in the air forces he was put in charge 
of this group of men who had started singing 
for their own pleasure but had attracted 
enough attention to make them a place in 
morale work. When the time came for dis- 
charge de Paur and his men decided to make 
a career as a unit. The present set is their 
debut on records. 

The program is a comprehensive one, 
ranging from Palestrina to Malotte, and em- 
bracing music of the Catholic, Protestant 
and Greek Orthodox churches as well as the 
synagogue. The arrangements included are 
in the best male chorus tradition as are also 
the performances. The most intersting offer- 
ing, because the most novel, is Paul Creston’s 
effective piece, taken from his Three Chorales 
from Tagore. Happily it is music that will 
bear repetition. The Palestrina numbers are 
not so drawn out and exaggerated as they 
so often are in performance, but they have 
dignity as well as polish. The Russian selec- 
tions, too, are effective without the show- 
manship of the Don Cossacks. The tone 
quality of the group is exceptional, and their 
fine training is everywhere apparent. Co- 
lumbia has given them the best modern re- 


cording. —P.L.M. 
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MARLENE DIETRICH SINGS. Vox set 

VSP 304, three 10-inch discs, price $5.00. 
A These are German recordings made around 
1930 by Miss Dietrich. They have long been 
cherished items with her admirers on several 
continents. She is heard, singing in German, 
the songs she made so popular in the 1920s— 
Jonny, Peter, Mein blondes baby, Allein... 
in einer grossen Stadt, Wo ist der Mann, and 
Ja, so bin ich. As the notes point out in 
her portrayals of the eternal wanton Miss 
Dietrich ‘evokes all the decadence, vul- 
garity, and amorality that characterized” 
the broken Germany of post-World War I. 
Her husky voice certainly conveys sensuous 
appeal. It is a pity that translations of the 
songs were not included, but this would 
probably be verboten. However, a suggestion 
is given in the notes. The songs revived nos- 
talgic memories of Miss Dietrich and Emil 
Jennings in her early German films. Far 
from perfect surfaced, these discs repressed 
from old Polydor masters, will nonetheless 
be welcome to a lot of the artist’s adherents. 


—J.N. 


GREGORIAN CHANT: Cantus Mariales. 
Album I, four discs, price $7.00. Missa 
“Gaudens Gaudebo. Album II, four discs, 
price $7.00. Sung by the Monks of St. 
Benoit-du-Lac, Province of Quebec. 

A The Benedictine Monastery of St. Benoit- 

du-Lac, an independent organization of the 

French Congregation of Solemnes, carries on 

in this hemisphere its great tradition of pray- 

er and work. Among the reforms of the 

Solemnes monks was ‘‘the introduction of a 

better manner of performance”’ of Plainsong; 

a lighter and more rhythmic style. Father 

George Mercure, Prior of St. Benoit-du-Lac, 

follows the rhythmic principles of the Sol- 

emnes Abbey. The value of these perform- 
ances to other institutions can be appre- 
ciated. It is the intention of St. Benoit-du- 

Lac to publish recordings of the whole 

Gradual and also of the Offices of Vespers 

and Compliance. 

The recordings, made in the Monastery 
chapel, are the first of Plainsong to be elec- 
trically reproduced in the authentic atmos- 
phere. The voices of the singers are rich 
and resonant. An organ accompaniment is 
employed as in the Catholic services, since 
many centuries on feast days, and since it is 
not obtrusive can hardly be offensive to the 
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most ardent purist. 

One does not have to be pius to appreciate 
this music, though the tenets of divine faith 
are strongly expressed. It is reflective of a 
devout meditation and an other-worldliness. 
The basis of Gregorian Chant or Plainsong, 
which is unison singing, is the free rhythm 
of speech, not of metrical song. It is the ab- 
sence of the bar-line, the freedom of the 
melody which gives Plainsong its appeal. It 
is often said that Gregorian Chant is melan- 
cholic because it employs the ancient scales 
or modes, but this is not true as the lovely 
Alleluia, Rosa Veranus and the Mira Caritas 
in the Cantus Mariales will prove. 

The first album contains liturgical chants 
—Sequences, Hymns, Anthems, etc.—in rev- 
erence of the Blessed Virgin, dating from the 
10th to the 15th centuries. The melodic 
curve of these chants often has a plaintive, 
wistful quality. It would be of interest to 
trace the ethnic influence of this music 
which often reveeals unmistakable Oriental 
dominance. 
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The Mass is by an unknown author of the 
10th century. It is intended for the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
on December 8. The present performance is 
issued in honor of the late Archbishop of 
Quebec, Cardinal Villeneuve. Additions to 
the Mass are included, such as the Anthem 
Regina Caeli and the Hymn Tota Pulchra Es. 
The latter, used at the end of the Mass, was 
sung at the Cardinal’s burial at his wish. 
These additions are in keeping with Catholic 
custom and are employed here in place of or- 
gan solos which are sometimes used as the 
worshippers enter and leave the church. 

I cannot recommend these sets too highly. 
They offer a rare and valued experience in 
music, and their serene and contemplative 
qualities are not unlike a benediction in these 
times of chaos and duress. 

The sets can be procured directly from 
The Benedictine Monks of St. Benoit-du- 
Lac, St. Benoit-du-Lac, Province of Quebec, 


Canada. They are pressed in automatic 
sequence. Readers of this magazine may 
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acquire the sets at 20 per cent off list price 
to cover cost of duty by an arrangement 
made by your editor with Father Mathys, 


the bursar. —P.H.R. 
LEONCAVALLO: I Pagliacci—Aria di 
Nedda; and BOITO: Mefistofele—L’altra 
notte in fondo al mare; Licia Albanese 
(soprano) with RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frieder Weissmann. Victor 
disc 11-9848, price $1.00. 
AMme. Albanese is a seasoned artist and 
always sings with musical intelligence. Her 
Nedda is an impassioned creature, but this 
aria does not always serve as the best vehicle 
to exploit her voice. She does not succeed 
in bringing to it the abandon that Bori and 
others did before her. Her imitation of the 
birds is not without effort, and the accom- 
panying orchestra sounds thin although it 
should be admitted the conductor makes 
every effort to produce volume. 

I like better the soprano’s rendition of the 
dramatic Boito aria. She brings meaning 
to the text and her expressive singing of the 
phrase ‘‘L’aura é fredda, il carcer fosco”’ 
in the first verse is movingly conveyed—one 
can almost visualize her shivering. There is 
greater intensity of feeling in the repetition 
of this phrase and what follows in the sec- 
ond verse than many sopranos convey, and 
consistent with Italian tradition she injects a 
sob in the final ‘‘pieta’’. Despite memorjes 
of Muzio’s rendition of this aria, I found my- 
self wooed and won by Mme. Albanese’s fine 


singing. The conductor supplies a well 
rounded accompaniment. The recording is 
lifelike. —P.H.R. 


MENDELSSOHN: Elijah, Op. 70; Hudder- 
field Choral Society, Isobel Baillie (so- 
prano), Gladys Ripley (contralto), James 
Johnstone (tenor), Harold Williams (bass- 
baritone), the Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
Columbia set MM-715, sixteen discs in 
two albums, price $22.70. 

Athe last stronghold for oratorio lies in 

England and it is fitting that this per- 

formance comes from that country where 

great choral singing still abounds. In the 

United States, performances of Elijah are 

confined to church groups. During the war 

I remember hearing an abridged version by 

a church group in the South, which left me 
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with the feeling that Mendelssohn had posed 
too many problems for an amateur group to 
tackle successfully. The case is not the same 
here, for this is a splendid concert-hall per- 
formance. The chorus, orchestra, conduc- 
tor and three of the soloists—Baillie, Ripley 

and Johnson—are the same as in Columbia’s 

recent set of the Messiah. Mr. Williams, re- 

garded as one of the great oratorio artists in 

England, has been wisely re-engaged to sing 

a part which he did for an English Columbia 

recording many years ago. 

As in the case of The Messiah, the present 
performance is magnificently recorded and 
the choruses are excellently handled; there 
is no diffusion of tone. Mr. Williams is the 
most potent personality in the performance, 
singing the opening Lord God of Abraham and 
It Is Enough with tonal richness and stylistic 
adeptness. Mr. Johnson possesses a pleas- 
antly lyrical tenor voice, but his singing 
lacks conviction and suggests the sanctuary 
rather than the concert hall. He does riot 
dispose of my memory of Edward Johnson’s 
more ardent rendition of If With All Your 
Hearts. Miss Ripley is an uneven performer 
but she turns in a satisfactory Oh Rest In the 
Lord. I< is said that Mendelssohn adored 
the undefiled purity of Jenny Lind’s voice 
and that he regarded her singing of Hear Ye, 
Israel! as definitive. Such being the case, 
Isobel Baillie would have surely satisfied the 
composer, for her singing is virginal. She is 
heard to better advantage throughout this 
performance than she was in The Messiah. 
The voices of the four soloists blend perfectly. 

Elijah creaks in the joints today—we have 
outgrown 19th-century oratorio, but there is 
no reason for today’s listener not liking the 
music, for the score contains some of Men- 
delssohn’s best work and certainly many of 
the arias are well deserved favorites of fa- 
mous singers and the public alike. I really 
enjoyed the performance. After the amateur 
one last heard, it restored my faith in the 
worth of the score and its need for more in- 
spired treatment. Mr. Sargent directs with 
authority and conviction, but he does not al- 
ways succeed in clarifying some details. The 
large ensemble of 150 voices and full orches- 
tra is recorded with remarkable realism, and 
the work of the recording engineers is out- 
standing. This set is infinitely superior to 
the older Elijah. 

Columbia has housed the records in at- 
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tractive albums and published a fine brochure 
with text and pertinent notes on the work 
and its recording. This set would make a 
munificent gift. —J.N. 
MOUSSORGSKY: Boris Godounov—Nurs- 

ery Scene; Derek Barsham (boy soprano), 

Gladys Palmer (contralto), and Norman 

Lumsden (bass), with the London Sym- 

phony Orchestra, conducted by Stanford 

Robinson. Decca disc K.1691, price $2.00. 
AAccording to A. R. in The Gramophone, 
young Barsham was cast as the Tsarvitch 
Feodor ina recent broadcast performance of 
Boris Godounov in England, and ‘‘the scenes 
in which he appeared were the most success- 
ful in the radio presentation. A. R. feels 
that ‘‘no soprano, however boy-like the 
quality of her voice, could create so exactly 
the right impression and with such touching 
effect”. It must be admitted Master Bar- 
sham is a gifted performer and I agree that 


“‘he steals the show’’. However, Miss Palmer 
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and Mr. Lumsden are capable artists who 
give impressive performances. This is a 
disc to add to the Kipnis or Pinza albums. 
The Nursery Scene in this recording opens 
with the song of the Nurse telling of the gnat 
and other insects and follows through with 
Feodor’s song of the hen, the pig and the 
calf, stopping with the implied entrance of 
Boris. The second side picks up after the 
Czar’s famous Monologue on the return of 
Feodor, who apologizes to his father for 
troubling him with his trifling affairs. He 
then tells an amusing story of a tilf between 
his parrot and the old nurse. Boris is moved 
and he clasps the boy to him expressing the 
hope that his son will someday rule in his 
place. 


The fact that these scenes are sung in 
English adds to one’s enjoyment of Master 
Barsham, whose enunciation is perfect. Miss 
Palmer is less successful while, Mr. Lumsden 
makes every word inteiligible. 


—P.H.R. 
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MOZART: Don Giovanni-II catalogo; Joel 
Berglund (baritone) with Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Leo Blech. Victor 10-inch 
disc, price 75c. 

AThe Swedish baritone, Joel Berglund, 

made his debut with the Metropolitan Opera 

last year. I have not as yet heard him in 
person, but from the evidence of his artistry 
on this disc which was recorded in Europe, 

I regard him as a singer of considerable at- 

tainments. The voice is smooth, rich and ap- 

pealing. His handling of Leoporello’s ‘‘cata- 
logue of the Don’s affairs”’ has refinement of 
style and a subtlety of humor which was 
missing in Baccaloni’s record. Leoporello is 
by no means completely the clown as Bacco- 
loni and other buffos would have us believe. 

Mr. Blech, long absent from records, pro- 

vides the singer with a comprehending ac- 

companiment. The recording is well bal- 

anced and completely satisfactory. —J.N. 


PUCCINI: La Tosca—Recondita armonia, 
and E lucevan le stelle; James Melton 
(tenor) with RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Jean Paul Morel. Victor 10- 
inch disc 10-1357, price 75c. 

AMr. Melton’s forthright singing of these 

famous tenor arias is praiseworthy. If he 

does not bring the impassioned fervor to E 

lucevan le stelle, that others do, his singing is 

nonetheless admirable for its earnest ex- 
pression and avoidance of theatricalism. Mr. 

Morel supplies the tenor with excellent ac- 

companiments and the recording is well con- 

trived with an ideal balance between singer 

and orchestra. —P.G, 


REPEAT PERFORMANCE: Blue Danube 
Waltz (Strauss); Estrellitta (Ponce); Voices 
of Spring (Strauss-La Forge); Le bonheur 
est une chose legere (St. Saens); Ay, Ay, 
Ay (Freire); The Last Rose of Summer 
(Moore); La Filles de Cadiz (Delibes); 
Lily Pons (soprano) with Andre Koste- 
lanetz and Orchestra. Columbia set MM- 
720, four discs, price $5.85. 

AMiss Pons sings with appeal and charm, 

but wanting in variety. 

have for her little meaning and she realizes 
no true climaxes. The album is a recorded 
recital made especially for the Pons-Kostel- 

The singer is in excellent 

voice and her husband provides skillful ac- 


The text seems to 


anetz admirers. 


companiments 
It is a pity that this set with its incon- 











gruous title comes only in an automatic 
pressing. Some might like the liberty of 
special selection like the attractive St. Saens 
song with its clever canonical effects, and 
perhaps the Estrellitta. Ay, Ay, Ay seems to 
me a man’s song and the Schipa version 
(Victor 6601) is a far more artistic rendition. 
Miss Pons’ Last Rose of Summer is stilted. 
The language seems to hamper her, and the 
embellishments in this and in the Strauss 
waltzes are irrelevant. There were no notes 
with the set we received. Perhaps record 
buyers will be more fortunate in this matter. 
Translations of songs are important since a 
comprehension of the text permits for greater 
enjoyment. —J.N. 


SCHUBERT: Gretchen am Spinnrade; anp 
Die Junge Nonne; Kathleen Ferrier (con- 
tralto) with Phyllis Spurr at the piano. 
Decca disc K.1632, price $2.00. 

Al recall only one other contralto recording 

of Gretchen am Spinnrade. This was made by 

Hertha Glatz and issued by Victor in January 

1939 (disc 15247). Whereas Miss Glatz was 

strongly emotional, almost operatic in her 

style, Miss Ferrier is the reverse. She sings 
the song quite simply and with rare beauty 
of tone, suggesting its dramatic intensity by 
the subtlest inflection of text. I miss the 
absence of the emotional fervor in the ardent 
imaginative moment, ‘“‘und ach, sein Kuss!”’ 

One of the most satisfactory renditions of 

this song was made by Emma Eames in her 

acoustic disc (Victor 88367); a cherishable 
memento of a great artist. Among the elec- 
tric versions, my preference goes to Elisabeth 

Schumann, who like Ferrier sings with purity 

and at the same time achieves more climax. 
The second song asks for more emotional 

intensity than Miss Ferrier brings to it, but 
the beauty of her singing is most enjoyable. 

A young nun stands at the window watching 

a storm and compares it to the turbulence of 

her former life. The ringing of Matins brings 

the realization of the peace found in her new 
existence. The contrast in two personalities 
is impressively suggested by the poet and the 
composer. I think Gerhardt in her day made 
this contrast more telling. Mme. Lehmann 
in her recording emotionalized the whole 
song but made no real distinction. Miss Fer- 
rier conveys the scene with artistic simplicity 
and ‘‘Die Junge Nonne”’ most convincingly. 
I have hever heard the last phrases of the 
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song more beautifully sung. 

The recording is excellent, but marred in 
my copy by some disturbing surface blem- 
ishes. Miss Spurr’s accompaniments are 
admirably played. —P.H.R. 


VERDI: Aida—Ritorna vincitor!; and II 
Trovatore—D'amor sull’ ali Rosee; Zinka 
Milanov (soprano) with RCA Victor Or- 
chestra, conducted by Frieder Weissmann. 
Victor disc 11-9839, price $1.00. 

Milanov married not so long ago and 
promptly left with her spouse for her native 
land. Victor had plans for the recording of 
a complete J/ Trovatore but the soprano up- 
set the applecart. How much she accom- 
plished in the project of the complete opera I 
cannot say, but obviously the Trovatore side 
was intended as part of the complete set. 
One wonders if she made the Tacea la notte. 
It would have been an ideal companion to 
the D'amor. The Aida was issued in Novem- 
ver 1946 in Voctor’s set A Treasury of Grand 
Opera. Mr. Miller admired it with reserva- 
tions. There is some fine singing in it but 
the soprano seems eager to reveal the big- 
ness of her voice and often unpleasantly 
spreads her tones. I dislike the cut made in 
the aria; one’s familiarity with the scene is 
considerably disturbed. 

Mme. Milanov’s rendition of Leonora’s 
aria is one of the finest she has done for the 
phonograph. It is regrettable that she did 
not remain in this country long enough to 
fulfill her part in the complete opera. Her 
recitative is restrained and intelligent and 
the aria has some rarely beautiful moments. 
Only once does the soprano spread her voice 
to the detriment of quality. The opulence 
of tone and the exquisite shading of most 
of her high singing dissapates memories of 
other performances. 

Mr. Weissmann controls the orchestral 
helm competently. —P.H.R, 


WAGNER: Das Rheingold—Weiche, Wotan’ 
weiche!, and PONCHIELLI: La Gioconda 
-Voce di donna; Blanche Thebom (mezzo- 
soprano) with RCA Victor Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Frieder Weissmann. Victor 
disc 11-9795, price $1.00. 
AThe two really great moments in Das 
Rheingold are Erda’s Warning and the En- 
trance of the Gods into Valhalla. The part of 
Erda demands a great singer and a compell- 
ing personality and Miss Thebom fulfills this 
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superbly. In urging Wotan to surrender thy 
Ring, warning him of the Curse and the 
awaited doum of the Gods, it is not difficu!t 
to visualize the singer’s imploring out- 
stretched hand. In the character of the 
Earth-Mother (Erda), Wagner brought the 
force of Wisdom and [ntuition into play to 
check a headstrong, ambitious, and selfish 
course. Realizing that without Freia, the 
Gods will become mortal and subject to 
death, Wotan, after Erda’s counsel, girds 
himself to the effort of renouncing the Ring, 
“thus making it possible for the way of 
Redemption to be opened.” Since Miss 
Thebom sings this scene with dramatic 
power, a true majesty and opulent tone, it 
is a pity that Wotan’s responses were omit- 
ted. However, it should be noted that this 
has not been done since the making of the 
acoustic recordings by Schumann-Heink and 
Margarete Ober. I think few listeners will 
be concerned with comparisons, since Miss 
Thebom realizes splendidly the convincing 
power of the music. Indeed, the dramatic 
intensity of her delivery forestalls any reser- 
vations I have had on a mezzo-soprano sing- 
ing this role. 

The aria of the Blind Girl from La Gio- 
conda is lesser fare, but Miss Thebom sings 
it with convincing feeling and appealing 
tone. Her stylistic adjustment from the 
Wagnerian dramatic scene to the lyric music 
of Ponchielli reveals a skill which few singers 
could accomplish so artistically. 

The orchestral direction of Mr. Weissmann 
is a definite factor in this disc; his awareness 
of style reveals his long absorption with both 
composers. The reproduction is _praise- 
worthy for balance and authenticity. —J.N. 
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WAGNER: Tristan and Isolde—Love Duet; 
Helen Traubel (soprano) Torsten Ralf 
(tenor) and Hertha Glatz (contralto) with 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Fritz Busch. Columbia set MX-286, 
two discs, price $3.35. 

AThis release is described by its sponsors as 
“the first recording ever to be made from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera.’’ Whether 
or not this statement is open to dispute, we 
may take it that the new Tristan duet was 
made possible by the much publicized Colum- 
bia-Metropolitan agreement, and that it has 
the blessing of the opera management. The 
more’s the pity, therefore, that in effect it 
simply adds a third incomplete version to the 
lists when the occasion would seem to have 
called for the first uncut performance. Sure- 
ly the complete Wagnerian (who today is al- 
most bound to be a record collector) would 
not balk at buying a couple of extra discs 
for a definitive performance. 

Perhaps Columbia has been feeling the way 
in an effort to find a tenor worthy of partner- 
ship with Miss Traubel. For the Lohengrin 
duet it was Kurt Baum, in the Walkiire it 
was Emery Darcy, and this time Torsten 
Ralf. With neither Svanholm nor Melchior 
at present available he was probably the 
logical choice for Tristan, yet the powers of 
nature never intended him for the part. The 
texture of his serviceable voice is light for 
the music, and it is to his credit that he does 
not try to darken it. Qn the contrary he 
seems to be rather too carefully avoiding 
strain, and there is consequently not much 
color or passion in his singing. Miss Traubel, 
on the other hand, is vocally superb, and 
she pronounces the words of Isolde with con- 
viction and imagination. Happily Columbia 
saw fit to include the voice of Brangaene in 
the person of Hertha Glaz, whose tones are 
properly rich and appealing. But the magic 
in the Warning lies in the effect of Bran- 
gaene’s voice floating from the tower, high 
above the shimmering orchestra. Obviously 
Miss Glaz is within easy hailing distance of 
the microphone. This is, incidentally, a 
fault which this recording shares with every 
other version I know, with the partial ex- 
ception of Blance Thebom’s (Victor 11- 
9828) in which some attempt has been made 
Finally, wheth- 
er because of the time limitations of a two- 
disc set or because he feels it that way, 


to achieve the proper effect. 
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Fritz Busch’s tempi are not without a sug- 
gestion of rush. 


Naturally the question will be asked how 
this stacks up with the two Victor recordings 
of the duet. Since all three performances 
are cut, and each contains some music miss- 
ing from the others, some collectors will want 
to own them all. The Leider-Melchior set, 
the oldest by a number of years, is half over 
before the singers arrive at the passage 
where the other recordings begin, O sink’ 
hernieder, Nacht der Liebe. For impassioned 
and exciting singing it remains by far the 
best of the three, although Traubel and Ralf 
have every mechanical advantage. The 
Flagstad-Melchior version was disappoint- 
ing when it was new, and I find it even more 
so as I return to it today. Not only are the 
voices badly overamplified, but there is a 
lack of good strong control from the podium. 
Mme. Flagstad herself sings some of the 
music of Brangaene, and though she realizes 
that the lady is supposed to be singing from 
the tower, she seems to be attempting to 
give the effect by simply muffling her voice. 
All three performances end with the arrival 
of Kurwenal at the height of the lovers’ 
ecstasy, and in the new one as well as that 
of Flagstad and Melchior the clashing dis- 
sonance which brings us down to earth has 
been altered for a tame finish in the ordinary 
major. To sum up: no one who has the 
old Leider-Melchior set is going to trade it 
in for this one, mechanically outdated though 
the old one is; yet for the voices of Traubel 
and Glaz and some previously omitted por- 
tions of the score many will find this techni- 
cally excellent versions worth having too. 


—P.L.M. 





In The Popular Vein 


By Enzo Archetti 


I've Got A Home In That Rock and Jesus Is A 
Rock In the Weary Land; Frank Sinatra and 
the Charioteers. Columbia 37853. 

@Once in a while Frankie goes in for some- 
thing startling with interesting results. Hymns 
and spriituals are the last things one would ex- 
pect to hear from him, but here they are— 
more rhythmically sung than usual. The ar- 
rangements are not orthodox but results are all 
right. 
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So Far and A Fellow Needs A Girl (botn from 
Allegro)—Frank Sinatra with Orchestra 
under direction of Axel Stordahl. Columbia 
37883. So Far and A Fellow Needs a Girl 
(both from Allegro)—Perry Como with Russ 
Case and his Orchestra. Victor 20-2402. 

@It’s surprising how much alike these two 

records are. Your choice will be based only 

on your preference for either artist, and which- 
ever you select, you won't go wrong. 

Lazy Countryside (from Fun and Fancy Free) 
and That's All I Want to Know-—Columbia 
37884. The Stanley Steamer and I’m Out To 
Forget Tonight——-Col. 37850. Golden Earrings 
and The Gentleman Is A Dope—Columbia 
38932. Dinah Shore with Orchestra under 
the direction of Sonny Burke, and with The 
Modernaires on The Stanley Steamer only. 

@ The mellow-voiced Dinah does her usual good 

on these tunes of the moment. Nothing im- 

portant musically but all very pleasant. 

One Hour (The Puppy Love Song) and Say It 
With A Slap (from Fun and Fancy Free) 
The Modernaires with Virginia Maxey Or- 
chestra under the direction of Lou Bring. 

@Fair. Nothing to get excited about. 
Columbia 37876. 

Campus Favorites; Kay Kayser and his Orches- 
tra. Columbia Album C-150; 4-10’ discs. 
It Happened in Hawaii and Pushin’ Sand; 
Kay Kayser and his Orchestra. Columbia 
37925. 

@ Kayser deserves a vote of thanks for his fine 

album of college songs. It is done with sin- 

cerity. This is not a rah-rah football field 
kind of perférmance, and the jazz treatment is 
not inappropriate. The Glee Club and Harry 

Babbitt add a touch of authenticity. 

On the odd disc, Kay Kayser presents two 
well arranged numbers—good dance music. 
Pushin’ Sand, especially, is a fine jump number. 
Ome Hour (The Puppy Love Song) and Say It 

With A Slap (from Fun and Fancy Free 

The Modernaires with Virginia Maxey Or- 

chestra under the direction of Lou Bring. 

Columbia 37876. 

@Fair. Nothing to get excited about 

I’m Coming Virginia and Loch Lomond; Maxine 
Sullivan and Her Orchestra. Columbia 37818. 
(Personnel: Frankie Newton, trumpet; Bus- 
ter Bailey, clarinet; Pete Brown, alto sax; 
Babe Russin, tenor sax; Claude Thornhill, 
piano; John Kirby, bass; O'Neill Spencer 
drums). 

Am I Blue and Long Gone Blues; Columbia 
37586. Body and Soul and Them There Eyes; 
Columbia 37836. Billie Holiday and Her 
Orchestra. (Collective personnel: Roy Eld- 
ridge, Charlie Shavers, Lips Page, trumpets; 
Kermit Scott, Johnny Powell, Carl Frye, 
Tab Smith, Ken Hollon, Stan Payne, Ernie 
Powell, Leo Boone, Jimmy Powell, saxes; 
Sonny White, Eddie Haywood, piano; Law- 
rence Lucie, Bernard Addison, Paul Chap- 
man, guitar; Johnny Williams, Grachan 
Moncur, bass; Harold West, Eddie Dough- 
erty, Herbert Cowens, drums) 

Jeeps Blues and Rendezvous With Rhythm; 

Johnny Hodges and His Orchestra. Colum- 
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bia 37837. (Personnel: Cootie Williams, 
trumpet; Lawrence Brown, trombone; John- 
ny Hodges, Otto Hardwick, alto sax; Harry 
Carney, baritone sax; Duke Ellington, piano; 
Fred ta guitar; Billy Taylor, bass; Sonny 
Greer, drums). 

Bessie Smith, Empress of the Blues — Volume 11; 
Bessie Smith with Ed Allen, Louis Bacon, 
Frankie Newton, trumpets; Charlie Green, 
Jack Teagarden, trombones; Garvin Bushell, 
Benny Goodman, clarinet; Chu Berry, tenor 
sax; Clarence Williams, Floyd ‘“‘Buck’’ Wash- 
ington, piano; Cyrus St. Clair, tuba; Bobby 
Johnson, guitar; Billy Taylor, bass. Colum- 
bia Album C-142, 4-10’ discs. 

Bix and Tram; Bix Beiderbecke with Frankie 
Trumbauer’s Orchestra. Columbia Album 
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Sells rare, hard-to-find, out of print re- 
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AUCTION! Entire collection of Classical Records, 
French and English Imports, Limited Concert Hall 
Series. All good condition. Hunter Miracle, 517 
South Boston, Tulsa 3, Okla 

FC OR SAL E: ¢ Colle ction of 3,000 rare vocal and operatic 
records. List available. Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Pa. 





FOR SAL E: Concert Hall Albums. Brand new. Ww rite 
for list and prices. Dr. Geo. F. Meader, Petaluma, 
Calif 





HIGHEST BIDDER GETS Parsifal Act III, Muck, 
Victor; Art of the Fugue, orchestrated, H.M.V.; 
Rachmaninoff Second Concerto, Moiseivitch; Academ- 
ic Festival Overture, Mengelberg; Tristan Act III, 
Coates, Victor; Saint-Saens’ Thrid Symphony, Victor; 
al! Manuel John W. Wills, 1691 Concord Pike, 
Wilmington, Del 

W ANTE D TO BUY: W. F. Bach Sonata in C minor 
for viola and harpsichord, Primrose (viola) and Pessl 
harpsichord)—-Victor set 807; Paganini Caprices 
13-15, Primrose (viola), Columbia disc 7323M; Schu- 
bert Ave Maria, Primrose (viola), Victor 15733. 
Please advise condition of records and price. Address: 
Eugene Happ, 224 Sherland Bldg., South Bend 9 
Ind 











WANTED: All or any part of Victor set M-183 or 
H.M.V. set 175, provided the first record 11545, or 
its equivalent DB1859 is intact and in good condi- 
tion tox X16, Amer. Record Guide. 





GRAVEURE Records Wanted; Operatics for sale; mail 
want list: Jos. Jordan Jacobs, 30 E. 208 St., New 
York 67, %. ¥. 
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Bix Beider 
Jimmy 


C-144, 4-10” discs. (Personnel 
becke, cornet; Bill Rank, trombone; 
Dorsey, clarinet; Doc Ryker, alto sax; 
Frankie Trumbauer, C melody sax; Itzy 
Riskin, piano; Eddie Lang, guitar; Chauncey 
Morehouse, drums) 
@This group of releases may be a forecast of 
what we may expect when the Petrillo ban 
goes into full effect. All except two are re 
issues of what are now jazz —— and the 
previously unissued (Am I Blue by Billie Holi- 
day; Baby, Have Pi tty On Me and See If I'll 


Care by Bessie Smith) were made in 1930 and 





1939. This is not something over which to 
lament, especially by those interested in the 
best, real jazz. They already know the value 
in these discs and others may get the oppor 
tunity now to listen more carefully and revis« 
their opinions. There is no need to go into de 
tail about these records now. All are from th« 


cream of the crop and they should be in every 
jazz collection which makes any pretense of 
being a collection. Personally, [| think the 
Johnny and the Bessie Smith's 
Incidentally, the Bessie Smith's are in one o! 
the new type Columbia box-albums 
prepared for automatic machines 


Hodges Lops 


es pet tally 


\rthur 


direction 


Too Fat Polka and For Me and Vy Gal; 
Godfrey, with Orchestra under the 
of Archie Blever. Columbia 37921 

@ This disc is the rage ot the moment and it 
has an engaging humor in spite of Arthur God- 
frey’s ‘‘singing."’ This is the Arthur God 
frey whose dry humor on his early mornin 
radio programs, as well the talent 
weekly show, is such a delight to many lister 
ers Recording 


same 


1 
is on seek 


good 


Sing and Rejoice! Dick Leibert at the organ 
of the Radio City Music Hall Victor Albun 
P-196, 4-10” discs 

@Sixteen Christmas carols played on a 

organ for the purpose of accompanying grou] 

singing. The album 

Well enough done, 

but as organ playing, the set leaves 1 

desired. The recording is clear but the organ 

tone always steady 


movi 


word sheet 
for the purpose intended 
iuch to be 


contains a 


is not 


Hallowe'en: A Musical Fantasy; Lionel Barry 


more, narrator Orchestra conducted by 
Miklos Rozsa MGM Album 104, 4-10’ 
discs 
@ An engaging story for children, in the man 
ner of Peter and the Wolf thout the latter's 


musical interest be and not so elabo 


rate a use ( 


genius, 
~ leit-motifs. No matter 
Lionel Barrymore always sounds like 
Mayor of the Town. But, in spite of that, he 
tells well the simple story and the music, 
posed by him, is effectively played by the or- 
chestra under Rozsa, who gave the work its 
premiere at a Hollywood Bowl concert in 1945 
The recording is first rate 


what he 
does the 


com- 


My Wild Irish Rose; 
and Mark Warnow 
tor Album P-191, 4-10” discs 


Dennis Day, with 


132 


Chorus. 
and His Orchestra. Vic- 














@ \lthough Chauncey Olcott’s ballad is in- 
cluded in the album, this is actually a collection 
of songs from Dennis Day’s forthcoming War- 
ner Brothers picture of that name. It includes 
Rose of Killarney, Mother Machree, When Irish 
Eyes Are A Little Bit of Heaven, My 
Vellie’s Blue Eyes, and By the Light of the Silvery 
. Dennis Day has a way with things of 
this kind and the result, if not exactly great 
art, is enjoyable. The support is excellent and 
so is the recording 


Smiling, 


with 
4-10" 


hight Shade Blue; 
Orchestra ( 
aiscs 

& I I ese are 

titles, not the 

blues: In the Blue 

In the Night, Blue 
f ue, I Gotta 


Woody Herman, 
olumbia Album C-147, 
“blue” in their 
traditional eight or twelve bar 
of Evening, Am I Blue, Blues 

Prelude, Under A Blanket 


Right To Sing the Blues, Between 


modern tunes with 





the De wil and the Deep Blue Sea, and My Blue 
Tleave Besides, they are sung by Woody 
Herman, not played If you can accept him 
s a singer you'!l probably enjoy his versions 


For my part, I can’t help feeling how much 
better tl lhum might have been had it been 
just plaved by Woody Herman's band 


Silent Night and The First Noel; 
with Male Choir and Paul Weston 
Orchestra Capitol 15013 Love For Love 
and Muchachita; Andy Russell, with Paul 
Weston and His Orchestra. Capitol 15006 


Andy Russell 
and His 


@ The mellow-voiced Andy seemseto be making 
a bid for Latin American favor Several 
choruses of the Christmas songs are done in 
Spanish and part of Muchachita. Aside from 
this rather unusual twist, the Christmas songs 


are expressively sung. The second disc is more 
n his usual romantic vein. Recording, in both 
cases is ext elle ni 


Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town and Jingle 
Bells; Johnny Mercer and The Pied Pipers, 
with Paul Weston and His Orchestra. Cap- 
tol 15004 


Harmony and Save the Bones For Henry Jones; 
Johnny Mercer and the King Cole Trio 
Capitol 15000 1 Little Too Fer and The 
Covered Wagon Rolled Right Along; Johnny 
Mercer, with Merle Travis and His Coon 
Hunters. Capitol 400 

@ Three differ Johnny Mercer discs, all in 


ly vein The titles and 
il] he your clue s to the 


them all entertaining in 


a come supporting 
type of music 


a mild way. 


artists W 
You'll find 


How Soon. and True; Victor 20-2523. Lo 
For Love and B LD Be Good; Victor 20- 251. 4 
Nina Nana and Mahalani Papa Do; Victor 


20-2528. Vaughn Monroe and His Orchestra. 
@The sepulchral-voiced Vaughn is still hard 
to take. His fans will probably like these be- 
cause they are typical but I do not like them. 
Best bet listen yourself and form your own 
opinion 
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@ Not all back copies are available. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 
price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; March, June, Aug., 
Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; Sept. 1940; 
Feb. 1941; Nov, Dec., Jan., Feb. 
1942; Feb., Dec. 1943; Oct. 1944; 
Feb., May, June, Sept., Oct. 1945; 
Sept. 1946; Feb., April 1947. 


@The following back copies are 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 





OUT OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; Jan, 
\pril, 1937; Jan., July, 1938; Feb., 
March, July, 1939; May, Oct., Nov., 
Dec. 1940; Jan., Oct. 1941. 


Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each prior 
to Jan. 1943; issues after that are 25c. 


@INDICES: Indices to record re 
views only Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6, 7, 8 (15c ea.); 
Complete Indices Vol. 2 (25¢); 
Vols. 9. 10, 11 (10c), 12 (15c). 
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